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BY THE EDITOR 


For many generations we have put up with the waste 
Child Labor and injustice of child labor. The problem involved 
Amendment _ goes to the heart of national well being by giving to 

all boys and girls alike opportunity for physical and 
mental growth unhampered by the deep-rooted sense of social injustice 
which comes from child labor. The Child Labor Amendment giving 
Congress authority to regulate child labor has already been approved 
by 24 states, and is in a more favorable position to secure approval by 
the necessary number of state legislatures than at any other time in 
the campaign for Federal action. Action on the Amendment ought 
to head the legislative campaign of every state federation of labor. 

Child labor is increasing. The customary increase in child labor 
corresponding to increase in employment was retarded by the codes 
under the N. R. A. which restricted child labor. After the Supreme 
Court outlawed the N. R. A. in 1935, child labor again increased as 
factory employment moved upward. 

Figures gathered by the Children’s Bureau covering 12 states 
and 107 cities in other states, show that in 1934, 7,500 employment 
certificates were issued to children under 16 years of age. During 
the seven months of 1935 after the U. S. Supreme Court held the 
N. R. A. unconstitutional, employment certificates were issued to 
12,000 children—an increase of 53 per cent over the whole year 
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of 1934. Reports for the first 5 months of 1935 show 8,400 permits 
as against 3,350—an increase of 150 per cent. Of those who went 
to work, 25 per cent entered manufacturing, mechanical and mercan- 
tile occupations—s5 times as many as went into these occupations in 
1934. One-fifth went into messenger and delivery services, while one- 
third went into domestic service. 

Organized labor is convinced that society owes to every indi- 
vidual certain social minimum standards of security among the first of 
which is opportunity to mature physically and mentally before taking 
up the responsibilities of adult living. The children cannot protect 
themselves. Society must fix standards that assure opportunities to 
all children and then make the necessary social provisions to secure 
children support for school attendance. We know only too well that 
denial of opportunity for growth during adolescence conditions the 
individual so that the defects of that period of growth can never be 
overcome. 

The most important single step in assuring equal opportunity 
for all is the ratification of the Child Labor Amendment authorizing 
Congress to set the standards of protection which the United States 
wishes to give all of its children. 

Labor wants to prohibit the employment of all children until they 


are sixteen years of age and 18 years if the occupation is especially 
hazardous as the first step in assuring to all children their rights. 


The fundamental principle underlying social security 
Toward Social legislation is the right of a free individual to live 
Security free of hounding fear of starvation. Such legisla- 
tion seeks to make specific provisions for the major 

emergencies of life with a general provision for other emergencies. 
Critical situations may develop at both extremes of life when the 
individual may be to a large extent dependent upon others. Civilized 
society must make provisions for dependent children without their 
natural parents as well as for those persons who live beyond their 
years of earning capacity. These provisions must be in conformity 
with prevailing standards of living if there is to be real social security. 
During the income-earning years, sickness, accident, and loss 
of job are the catastrophes that commonly wreck even well-planned 
lives. Workmen’s compensation is now our accepted method of pro- 
viding against the costs of injury by accidents although there is much 
to be done before coverage is universal. With regard to sickness 
except certain diseases whose origin is industrial we have done very 
little to provide the comforts of security to those whose incomes are 
small. Yet we know full well that only about one-tenth of the popula- 
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tion whose incomes are above $5,000 per year can afford adequate 
medical care or meet the costs of serious illness without incurring 
heavy indebtedness. In addition, many cannot get credit in the hour 
of need. Sickness at some time in life is inevitable, so communities 
with experience in meeting their problems, have established the means 
by which their citizens can provide against it. We have made some 
headway in public medicine, usually developed out of public health 
work or relief but have not yet offered the normal individual trying 
to manage his life the benefits of a collective plan for medical care 
under government sponsorship. Until this is done, the majority of 
people will not have adequate medical care and the costs of sickness 
will continue to force families into dependency. 

For the worker who loses his job we are setting up employment 
compensation plans. Many of these plans fall far short of covering all 
those who have to face unemployment, but the principle has been estab- 
lished so that we may perfect our plans. In addition to benefits pro- 
vided under these laws, future emergencies will make clear the need 
for extended benefit provisions. 

For the worker no longer employable in industry the Federal 
Government is now adding 50 per cent up to $15 for each person to 
old age pensions and setting up contributory benefits which will accrue 
to the workers upon reaching 65 years of age. Here again we have 
established the principle but have yet to make old age provisions 
which will make for real security. Payments under both state and 
federal plans need to be raised to assure standards of living on an 
acceptable level. 

The important thing that we have done thus far is to include in 
the social minima which society owes to its members the right to 
the necessaries of living. The rules and administrative procedure 
under which we assure this right to various groups is one of the most 
important problems now confronting workers (whose rights are con- 
cerned), industries which must set aside revenues for social security, 
and the public which is responsible for doing justice. 


The inauguration of President Roosevelt on January 20 
The Basic is the official symbol of the note of confidence in the 
Problem President’s policies which nearly 28 million voters regis- 

tered at the polls last November. That vote means pri- 
marily that economic power shall be brought under effective govern- 
ment so that all citizens shall be assured social minima that would make 
living bearable. Up until the crash of 1929-33 Big Business had suc- 
ceeded in keeping itself free from control in the interests of Society and 
established exclusive control over the returns from business enterprise 
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in the interests of a favored few. With the complete collapse of busi- 
ness organized along these lines, our Government instituted a recovery 
program organized in the interests of owners, workers and consumers. 
After some progress had been made in getting business moving again, 
efforts began to nullify the restraints created by the necessity for con- 
sidering the interests of workers, consumers and society as a whole. 
Big Business had in reserve a structure of judicial opinions and prece- 
dents which were invoked to make the Federal Government powerless 
in the economic field. States are so constrained by territorial juris- 
diction as to be ineffective in regulating Big Business. The jurisdiction 
of effective control must be co-extensive with the thing controlled. 

To the average citizen it seems very plain that Big Business makes 
full use of its experience and knowledge accumulated by past. genera- 
tions of Society and operates in and because of the present organization 
of Society. The failure or success of business conditions affect the 
welfare of all the people. It is clear that Society has the right to 
require that business must conform to certain standards as a condition 
for doing business and thereby utilizing the privileges of organized 
Society. For these reasons the American Federation of Labor has 
put foremost in its program for economic control a proposal that 
corporations with an interstate basis for doing business should secure 
a federal license as a condition for doing business. License should be 
issued on condition that the corporation conform to prescribed condi- 
tions for doing business including minimum labor standards. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that certain practices are fair basis for 
dealing with other people and that business morality requires that they 
be general custom. Furthermore we know that our progress in civili- 
zation depends upon our steadily raising and broadening our standards 
of justice. The heart of justice is equal opportunity for all. We must 
steadily refine our practices until there is real—not just theoretical 
opportunity for all. 

The place to begin is to establish the basis for social control over 
those who manage national undertakings. 


The opinion of the U. S. Supreme Court on the 
Upholding State Ashurst-Sumners Act is important in the develop- 
Power to Act ment of legislation to regulate the use of prison 

made goods. The Act makes illegal transportation 
in interstate or foreign commerce of goods made by prison labor to be 
received, used, sold or possessed in violation of the laws of a state. 
The only exception is goods made by federal prison labor for use by 
the Federal Government. The law requires that all prison made goods 
shipped in interstate commerce be plainly labeled giving names and 
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addresses of shipper and consignee, contents, name and address of 
penal institution where produced. 

The Kentucky Whip and Collar Company, employed convict 
labor to make horse collars, strap goods, harness. This company 
undertook to send 25 packages of its products over the Illinois Central 
Railroad, none of which were labeled in the way required by the 
Federal Law. Ten of the packages were to go within a state whose 
laws prohibit the sale of prison made products, five to states where 
sale of such products is legal but labels showing the nature of the goods 
is required. 

When the railway company refused to ship the packages, the 
Kentucky firm sought a mandatory injunction. The case was appealed 
up to the highest court which held: 


‘The pertinent point is that where the subject of commerce is one 
as to which the power of the State may constitutionally be exerted by 
restriction or prohibition in order to prevent harmful consequences, 
the Congress may, if it sees fit, put forth its power to regulate inter- 
state commerce so as to prevent that commerce from being used to 
impede the carrying out of the state policy. 

“In the congressional action there is nothing arbitrary or 
capricious bringing the statute into collision with the requirements of 
due process of law. The Congress in exercising the power confided to 
it by the Constitution is as free as the States to recognize the funda- 
mental interests of free labor. Nor has the Congress attempted to 
delegate its authority to the States. The Congress has not sought to 
exercise a power not granted or to usurp the police powers of the 
States. It has not acted on any assumption of a power enlarged by 
virtue of state action. The Congress has exercised its plenary power 
which is subject to no limitation other than that which is found in the 
Constitution itself. The Congress has formulated its own policy and 
established its own rule. The fact that it has adopted its rule in order 
to aid the enforcement of valid state laws affords no ground for 
constitutional objection. 

Second. As the Congress could prohibit the interstate trans- 
portation of convict-made goods as provided in section one of the Act, 
the Congress could require packages containing convict-made goods 
to be labeled as required by section two. The requirement of labels, 
disclosing the nature of the contents, the name and location of the 
penal institution where the goods were produced, and the names and 
addresses of shippers and consignees, was manifestly reasonable and 
appropriate for the carrying out of the prohibition.” 


The Ashurst-Sumners Act supplements the Hawes-Cooper Act, 
provides that convict made goods, whether in original package or not 
upon arrival in another state becomes subject to the laws of that state. 
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In reviewing this law the Supreme Court held that free labor, properly 
compensated cannot compete with unpaid or poorly paid prison labor. 
In its opinions on these two laws, the Supreme Court has outlined 
a useful legislative principle: that Congress by regulating interstate 
commerce may make it possible for a state to maintain such legislative 
standards as it deems desirable, protected from the consequences of 
lower standards in other states. This principle is effective when ap- 
plied to the convict labor problem where places of work and articles 
produced are well known and labeling is a simple matter, but when 
administration is less simple the results would not be so good. 


The lump-sum settlement has become familiar compen- 
Lump Sum sation practice. It is a way of disposing of contested 

cases, cases in which the injured person develops a neu- 
rosis or cases for which the compensation is not scheduled. Instead of 
continuing small payments, the case is closed with a lump-sum to which 
these virtues are usually attributed: It is certain so the person no 
longer feels he must remain ill in order to get compensation, it enables 
the person to start in some small self-occupation, or it enables the 
person to prepare himself for other employment. 

In New York State the Rehabilitation Division is always asked 
to advise upon lump-sum settlements. But as the claimants need not 
report to any governmental agency, there was little light on the con- 
sequences from decisions. In order to act more intelligently the 
Rehabilitation Division made a study of what persons did with lump- 
sum benefits. This study included 322 cases, chosen at random and 
distributed over the whole state. Their conclusion was most unfavor- 
able: Lump sum settlements not only do not accomplish their purpose 
but often result in harm instead of benefit. 

Two-thirds of the recipients had not recovered their health, Of 
the 64 who were neurotic, only 14 made physical recovery. 

Sixty-two per cent of the men did not find employment as a result 
of compensation. Of these at work, many did not seek employment 
until the benefit was exhausted. 

Lump-sums rarely lasted as long as anticipated because they were 
absorbed by debts, wasted by unwise expenditure. 

Of the 59 men who used the sum to get started in business, one- 
half had failed, one-fourth were making $15 a week or less, and the 
remainder who could be called fairly successful were making $20 a 
week or more. 

This study certainly suggests that if lump-sum settlements are 
to be continued there should be provisions for supervision, advice and 
counsel. When rehabilitation is attempted there should be continuing 
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help to see the person through to self-dependence. This is one of the 
problems in which Labor is deeply concerned and which should be 
carefully watched in compensation administration. 


Whatever the general problems of wage-earners the 
Negotiation first step in dealing with any of them is organization. 
An Art The work contract is the medium through which better 

pay and conditions of work can be secured. It is gener- 
ally true that single workers can get no better terms than the employ- 
ment office chooses to offer. But when the work force acts together 
management has to give consideration. A trained work-force is a 
production necessity that no management wishes to lose. The way to 
develop a work contract with mutual advantages to management and 
the production workers is for representatives of workers to negotiate 
the separate standards with the representatives of the company. 

Negotiation sounds like very simple procedure but like every 
other procedure it requires careful study, the accumulation of experi- 
ence and intelligent practice to get satisfactory results. Some of us 
have seen an unsophisticated person try to operate an automobile for 
the first time. There are stories of Russian peasants hoping to make 
a stalled motor go by hitting it with a monkey-wrench. They were 
accustomed to hit the horse that refused to move so why not the car? 
But the car is a complex mechanism requiring skill in its operation as 
well as in its production. One can learn to operate by just driving but 
the results are increasingly better the more one understands the 
mechanism and profits from experience. So with collective bargaining 
and all the other activities of the union. The negotiators must know 
the production and financial history of the company and the industry 
as well as something of competing industries. In addition there is the 
field of apprentice and worker training, hours of work, work shifts, 
production peaks and overtime, output and pay rates, vacations, et 
cetera. The greater the resources of the negotiators, the better they 
can meet the arguments of the employer and propose substitute meas- 
ures. The methods of presentation and argument can be improved. 
Experience in dealing with people is a great advantage that a thought- 
ful person can utilize to advantage. To sum up the negotiators must 
know what to do and how to do it. 

Here is one of the greatest fields for workers education. The 
basic need is statistical and factual information in various industries 
adapted to the use of union executives. Another need is measuring 
rods so that Labor can measure its progress—compensation with out- 
put, hours of work with productivity, income with price changes, 
changes in standards of living with general social progress, consump- 
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tion with production, provisions for emergencies, and all the labor 
relationships that are included in our complex social and economic 
structure. 

To the Federal Government, chiefly the Department of Labor, 
we look for basic data, and for the appropriate kind of workers 
education we must look to our union movement and cooperation with 
our public provisions for appropriate adult education. 





AGRICULTURAL LABOR AND SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


Leir DAHL 
Agricultural Workers’ Union 19996 


MERICA’S three million agri- 
Acie workers, their families 
and dependents, are almost in- 
variably discriminated against in all 
pieces of Federal and State social 
legislation. 

This discrimination by our law 
making bodies has two principal 
causes. First: the lack of a sufh- 
ciently strong and effective trade 
union movement among this large 
group of workers that would exert 
pressure on Federal and State bodies 
for legislative assistance and protec- 
tion, and second: the effective organ- 
ization of employer-farmers whose 
lobbies are directly responsible for 
the many exclusions of agricultural 
labor in social legislation. 

None of the emergency enactments 
of the first New Deal administra- 
tion, except possibly the Jones-Costi- 
gan Law, benefited farm labor. The 
NIRA specifically excluded agricul- 
tural labor from its provisions with 
the excuse that this problem belonged 
to the Department of Agriculture. 

The AAA refused to extend its 
benefits to farm labor because of pos- 
sible complications that might create 
labor disturbances in rural areas. It 
not only refused benefits, but through 
its reduction program, especially in 
the cotton, wheat and tobacco areas, 
resulted in increased unemployment 
of many thousands of such workers. 

The traditional “hands-off” policy 
of the Department of Agriculture 
with respect to labor problems in the 
industry was well expressed by Secre- 
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tary Wallace in March 1936 at a con- 
ference attended by delegates from 
Agricultural Workers Unions. He 
said, “The situation with regard to 
agricultural labor, I think, is the most 
baffling in our whole economic struc- 
ture. It is a no man’s land... . I 
feel that the situation is a little bit 
loaded with dynamite.” 

The Wagner Labor Disputes Act, 
as well as pending Federal legislation 
on a thirty hour week, controlled pro- 
duction in the sugar beet industry, and 
the Norris-Laguardia amendment to 
the Constitution giving Congress the 
power to legislate minimum hours, 
wages and working conditions, all 
exclude labor in agriculture from 
protection. 

The Social Security Act, embodying 
the most important and far-reaching 
guarantees to labor of any legislation, 
dramatically exemplifies the ‘‘second- 
class” nature of our agricultural 
worker citizens. The old age benefit 
provisions of this Act specifically 
exempt “agricultural labor”, together 
with certain other special and less 
numerous groups such as seamen, 
domestic servants, government em- 
ployees, etc. 

The old age pension laws of the 
several States do not now carry dis- 
criminations against these sections of 
the working population. 

The precedent set by the Social 
Security Act, therefore, may operate 
as a two-edged sword against agricul- 
tural workers. It not only fails to 
provide old age security for them, but 


| 
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may influence existing old age pension 
laws in the States to drop such 
workers where they are now pro- 
tected. 

Even more important, the Social 
Security Act specifically exempts agri- 
cultural workers from unemployment 
insurance benefits. The 35 State laws 
so far submitted and approved by the 
Social Security Board have without 
exception carried such exclusions. 

Recent studies of State legislation 
extend this picture of agricultural 
labor as “second-class citizens” to an 
even more alarming extent. Seven 
categories of State laws will be 
briefly examined here. 


1. Child Labor Laws 


By far the greatest proportion of 
child labor in the United States today 
is to be found in agriculture. This is 
especially true in the cotton, tobacco 
and sugar beet areas where hundreds 
of thousands of children are em- 
ployed annually without effective legal 
protection of any kind. (The Jones 
Costigan law attempted child labor 
restriction in the Western sugar beet 
areas but its provisions are not en- 
forced). 

A great deal of opposition to the 
Child Labor amendment has come 
from organized employer farmers in 
agricultural states and is today par- 
tially responsible for the failure of 
twenty-three to ratify that amend- 
ment. 

Of the thirty-one states examined 
for child labor legislation, twenty- 
nine were found to have such laws. 
Of these twenty-nine, twenty-four 
either specifically exempt or exclude 
children in agriculture from full pro- 
tection. 
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Typical of exclusion clauses are 
the following: 


“No provisions of this Section 
shall apply to employment on a farm 
or in any other agricultural capacity 
or in the marketing of farm products 
or in the distribution of newspapers 
.... Supplement to Connecticut 
General Statutes, Section 1604c 
Regulation of Child Labor. 

“No Children under the age of 16 

years shall be employed . . . or be 
engaged in any capacity in the opera- 
tion of any power machinery ... 
except in the operation of machinery 
used for agricultural purposes. . . .” 
Missouri Child Labor Laws, R. S. 
3527- , 
“No child under the age of 14 
years shall be employed by or per- 
mitted to work in or about any mill, 
factory, laundry, manufacturing es- 
tablishment or work shop; Provided 
that this law shall not be construed 
as affecting domestic employment or 
agricultural pursuits.” Georgia In- 
dustrial Relations Laws Title 54. 
Ch. 54-3 Sec. 54-301. 


2. Workmen’s Compensation Laws 








The right of compensation for in- 
jury while at work has become an ac- 


cepted right in most states. The 
accident and injury rate in agriculture 
is one of the highest in any industry, 
yet these injuries to wage workers for 
the most part are uncompensated. 

Twenty-eight of the thirty-one 
states examined have Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws. Of these 
twenty-eight, twenty-six specifically 
exclude agricultural labor; in one 
State the application is uncertain and 
in only one State is farm labor in- 
cluded. 


Typical exclusions in this field are: 


“Provided, nothing contained 
herein shall be construed to apply to 
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any work, employment or operations 
done, had or conducted by farmers 
and others engaged in farming, till- 
age of the soil, or stock raising, or to 
those who rent, demise or lease land 
for any such purposes or to anyone 
in their employ or to any work done 
on a farm or country place, no matter 


what kind of work or service is be- 
ing done or rendered.” Illinois Ch. 
48, Sec. 138-9. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. 


“This act is not intended to apply 
to employees of private domestic 
servants or farm or ranch labor... ; 
provided that any such employer may 
elect to accept the provisions of this 
act... .” Colorado Workmen’s 
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Compensation Laws. Ch. 174, Sec. 
8088(c). 


3. Minimum Wage and Hour Laws “ 


for Women 


Minimum wage legislation for 
women is to be found in sixteen of the 
forty-eight States. Nine of these 


specifically exclude agricultural labor. 
Minimum wages in the other seven 
have not been aplied to agricultural 
labor because no minimum rates have 
been fixed by the legislatures. 

The food canning and packing in- 
dustry employs many thousands of 
women each year usually for periods 
ranging from a few weeks to six or 
seven months. Assiduous lobbies of 
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the canning industry have restricted 
minimum wage legislation for women 
in this industry to four of the above 
mentioned sixteen States. 

Forty-three of the forty-eight 
States place some legal limit on the 
work day or work week for women 
engaged in industry. The definition 
of industry in these laws is such as to 
exclude female agricultural labor in 
every State. 

Twenty of these forty-eight States 
are specifically excepted from afford- 
ing minimum hours protection for 
women engaged in the canning and 
packing of fruits and vegetables. 
Enumerations of those industries 
covered by minimum hours legislation 
in the remaining twenty-three States 
frequently omit mention of the can- 
ning industry. 

Typical of the exemption clauses 
is the following from Idaho, which, 
after limiting the working day to nine 
hours for female employees, states, 
“provided, however, that the provi- 
sions of this section in relation to the 
hours of employment shall not apply 
to nor affect females employed in 
harvesting, packing, curing, canning 
or drying of any variety of fruit and 
vegetable.” Idaho Code Annotated, 
1932. Section 43-707. 


4. Laws on Wage Payments 


Of forty States surveyed it was 
found that twenty-two have statutes 
requiring that wage payments be 
made periodically. Usually the re- 
quirement is that wages be paid at 
least twice a month. Some States re- 
quire weekly payments. 

In only one State does the law 
apply to farm workers, and then only 
to those farm workers who are not 
furnished board or room. 
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In the same forty States it was 
found that eight have laws that re- 
quire immediate payment of all wages 
due a worker when discharged. Of 
these eight, one restricts application 
to “firms and corporations”; and in 
another to corporations only. Of the 
remaining six, two exclude agricul- 
tural labor by including only manu- 
facturing, mining, etc.; and the re- 
maining three seem to cover all labor 
including agricultural. 

Of the same forty States it was 
found that thirteen require wage 
payments to be made in cash or bank 
checks, or otherwise outlaw script 
and trade checks. However, only 
five of these thirteen States seem to 
extend any protection to agricultural 
workers. In every one of the others 
there is a clear discrimination that 
excepts labor in agriculture. 


5. Laws Regulating Hours of Labor 


A number of States have statutes 
defining a legal work day, usually of 
8 or 10 hours beyond which no one 
may be compelled to work unless he 
has previously agreed to do so. 

Of the forty States surveyed, nine 
have laws of this type. Of these nine, 
seven specifically exclude agricultural 
workers from protection; the eighth 
State likewise excludes agriculture by 
failing to mention it among the indus- 
tries embraced; and in only one State 
does it appear that farm labor is pro- 
tected. That State is Florida, where 
more hours may be worked if there is 
an agreement between employer and 
employee. Excessive hours in the 
citrus industry of Florida are com- 
mon and without the formality of an 
agreement with the citrus workers. 

A typical exclusion excerpt is to be 
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found in Chapter 48, Section 2 of the 
revised Statutes of Illinois, which pro- 
vides for a legal work day of eight 
hours but, “This Act shall not apply 
to or in any way affect labor or service 
by the year, month or week; nor shall 
any person be prevented by anything 
herein contained from working as 
many hours over time or extra hours 
as he or she may agree, and shall not, 
in any sense, be held to apply to farm 
labor.” (Italics mine.) 


6. Safety Laws 


A search of the laws of thirty 
States for special safety legislation 
for agricultural workers, reveals but 
two instances of such protection. In 
one State, where agricultural labor 
is excluded from the benefits of the 
general health and safety laws, it is 
provided that farm tractors, sold 
within the State, must be equipped 
with guards on the driving wheels. 
In another State there is a provision 
for certain safety appliances on 
threshers operated by horse power. 
The day of the horse powered 
thresher has long since vanished and 
the law is obviously inapplicable to- 
day. 


7. School Attendance Laws 


It is a common practice in agricul- 
tural areas and States to have schools 
closed during the spring planting and 
fall harvesting seasons so as to permit 
the employment of children on farms. 
While legal exemptions from school 
attendance in farm areas exist in but 
a few States, the laws in the remain- 
der are seldom enforced. As a result 
educational opportunities for chil- 
dren in rural areas are seldom utilized 
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to the same extent as in metropolitan 
centers. The institution of child la- 
bor in agriculture has become so 
widely accepted that absence from 
school is excused for work on farms. 

Twenty-two of the thirty-one 
States examined regulated school at- 
tendance by statute. Of these twenty- 
two, nine specifically exempted chil- 
dren in agriculture from compliance. 


A Program for Farm Labor 
Legislation 


_ This brief survey of the more com- 
mon types of legislation can only be 
suggestive of the widespread discrim- 
inations which prevail in virtually all 
social legislation. Furthermore, it 
must always be borne in mind that 
even when statutes have not contained 
discriminations on their face, discrim- 
inations in enforcement and adminis- 
tration are often the rule. The same 
forces which have induced legislative 
bodies to impose a discrimination in 
one case, will be able in another case, 
to induce administrative bodies to 
bring about just as serious discrimina- 
tions in administration. Thus, while 
considering what legislative program 
might be formulated we must never 
lose sight of the fact that administra- 
tive and enforcement agencies make 
the law just as do legislators. 


Growing organization and activity 
of agricultural and cannery workers 
within the American Federation of 
Labor, plus similar developments 
among share croppers and wage 
workers in the Southern cotton fields, 
give promise of a strong movement 
that will correct many of the legisla- 
tive discriminations in this field. 
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Secretary of Labor Perkins ex- 
pressed grave concern over the prob- 
lem at the Tampa Convention of the 
A. F. of L. and promised the co-oper- 
ation of her Department in this field. 
Secretary Wallace has recently ap- 
pointed a commission to hear testi- 
mony on farm tenancy, a problem that 
directly affects large sections of the 
agricultural worker population — 
especially in cotton areas. 

The most important action taken 
in recent months, however, was that 
of the 1936 Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. That Con- 
vention unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution (37148) whose whereases 
cited the many discriminations against 
agricultural labor in Federal and 
State legislation and whose resolves 
are as follows: 


“That the National Legislative 
Committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor take immediate steps 
to remove all discriminations, exclu- 
sions and exemptions from all existing 
Federal legislation as regards agri- 
— workers and their families; 
an 

“That all State Federations of La- 
bor be urged to remove similar dis- 
criminations, exclusions and exemp- 
tions from existing State social and 
labor legislation; and 

“That this 56th Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor instructs the National Legis- 
lative Committee of our Federation 
to secure equal rights of agricultural 
workers with industrial workers in all 
pending social and labor legislation 
which it initiates or supports.” 


The practical carrying out of this 
resolution involves several collateral 
activities. A Congressional Resolu- 
tion instructing the Department of 


Labor to undertake studies on legisla- 
tion, wages, hours, conditions of la- 
bor, migrations, relief and W.P.A. 
administration among agricultural, 
cannery and packing house workers is 
of great importance. No complete 
information on any of these topics is 
available today. 

The legislative program should in- 
clude: 


1. An amendment to the Wagner 
Labor Disputes Act that will extend 
its authority to agricultural labor. 

2. Amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act or separate laws that will 
extend to agricultural labor old age 
pensions and unemployment insur- 
ance protection. 


It seems likely that old age pension 
and unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion in the various States will become 
part of a program of national secur- 
ity. Until the Federal government, 
therefore assumes such initial respon- 
sibility for the three million workers 
in agriculture, there will be little or 
no State legislation granting these 
benefits. 

Overcoming the practical difficul- 
ties of administering unemployment 
insurance to workers in such a highly 
seasonal industry as agriculture might 
be assisted by a study of such legisla- 
tion in European countries. 

Farm labor, for instance, is in- 
cluded in the social security laws of 
both England and Denmark. In 
Sweden such benefits are voluntary 
for labor in agriculture. France is 
now taking steps, under the Ministry 
of Agriculture, to secure equal rights 
of agricultural labor with that of in- 
dustrial labor in all social legislation. 

3. Full guarantee and enforcement 
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of minimum wages and hours for 
agricultural labor in all Federal legis- 
lation that grants subsidies to farmers 
for crop reduction, soil conservation, 
mortgage refinancing, etc. 

Agriculture is America’s principal 
sweatshop industry. Yet these sweat- 
shop conditions have in the past and 
are today being subsidized by the 
Federal government through huge 
benefit payments and loans. Much 
could be accomplished to correct the 
intolerable wage and working condi- 
tions in agriculture if government aid 
was conditioned upon minimum hour 
and wage agreements by the beneficia- 
ries. Immediate application of this 
principal might be applied to legisla- 
tion before the present Congress to 
control sugar beet production through 
tariff manipulation, the Quota System 
and Soil Conservation Act. 

4. Inclusion of workers engaged in 
the growing and processing of food- 
stuffs in all minimum wage legisla- 
tion. 

If a constitutional amendment is 
necessary before Congress can legis- 
late on minimum hours, wages and 
working conditions, organized labor 
should insist that such an amendment 
have no limitations. 

Only once has farm labor been in- 
cluded in Federal minimum wage leg- 
islation. That was the Jones-Costigan 
Law, inoperative since the AAA de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, regulat- 
ing sugar beet production. However 
the minimum wage provisions of that 
Act were so low that little material 
gain resulted to the workers. More 
successful legislation of this type is 
found in Western Europe. 

In Sweden a national agreement 
between the Landworkers Union and 
employer-farmer associations, speci- 
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fying hours, wages and working con- 
ditions has the force of law, including 
punishment for violations. Such col- 
lective agreements, having the au- 
thority of legislation, have done much 
to improve conditions and strengthen 
labor organization among farm 
workers of that country. 

Similar national agreements in 
Denmark have proved successful. 

The Corn Production Act of 1917 
in England, which provided for mini- 
mum grain prices to farmers, also con- 
tained a section guaranteeing mini- 
mum wages for agricultural workers, 
and set up an Agricultural Wages 
Board to enforce this provision. 
Later, in 1924, an Agricultural 
Wages Act was passed whose en- 
forcement was in the hands of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Both of 


these legislative acts raised wages and 


improved hours and living conditions 
for farm workers in England. 

Minimum hours and wage legisla- 
tion has especial significance for agri- 
cultural worker Unions. Many farm 
workers change employers frequently 
in the course of a year. Collective 
agreements, therefore, are usually for 
short periods of time and frequently 
only for the growing and harvesting 
of onecrop. General agreements are 
difficult to effect with the result that 
union standards are maintained only 
during a part of the season and with 
but a portion of the employer- 
farmers. 

The most desirable form of agree- 
ment is, therefore, a general one of 
the type that prevails in certain Euro- 
pean countries. That is, agreements 
on a crop region scale covering an 
entire sugar beet, or citrus, or fruit 
and vegetable area and remaining in 
effect for one or two years. 
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Federal assistance in arriving at 
such agreements, based on a mini- 
mum wage and hour policy, will do 
much to improve conditions and sta- 
bilize labor organization in agricul- 
ture. 


Relationship of Farm Labor Legisla- 
tion to Majority of Farmers. 


A common excuse in condoning the 
neglect of agricultural labor in social 
legislation is that the farming indus- 
try of our country has been and is to- 
day in a precarious condition—that 
such legislative assistance as we pro- 
pose would only aggravate the situa- 
tion. Such criticisms are accompan- 


ied by official statistics showing the 
increase in farm tenancy, the low in- 
come levels of the vast majority of 
farmers, the growing concentration 


of farm land and its operation in the 
hands of loan and trust companies, 
etc., etc. 

These statements, insofar as they 
are restricted to a majority of the 
farm industry, are true. However, 
it does not follow that creating a bet- 
ter life for the three millions of agri- 
cultural workers and their families 
will further impoverish this section 
of the industry. In fact, the opposite 
is the case. 

According to the 1935 farm census, 
but 14.2% of all American farmers 
employed farm labor for two days or 
more each week. The census was 
taken in January and is not an accu- 
rate reflection of total farm worker 
employment. However, allowing for 
this error, it is likely that not more 
than 20% or one in every five farmers 
employs farm labor more than sev- 
eral weeks during the entire year. 

Of these employer farmers, the 
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largest percentage employ but a small 
number of workers (less than five) 
for most of the year. While no re- 
liable figures exist, it is certain that a 
relatively small proportion of the to- 
tal operating costs of our farming in- 
dustry is wages for farm labor. And 
this small proportion is carried by 
less than one fifth of all the farmers 
—the employer-farmers. 

In going over statistics of farm 
foreclosures and bankruptcies in the 
past ten years it is clear that it is not 
the employer-farmers who suffer 
most. Rather it is among the family 
sized farms which operate without 
farm labor, especially in the grain 
areas of the middle west, where suffer- 
ing is most prevalent. 

Low prices for farm products con- 
tribute substantially to this hardship 
among the majority of farmers. Two 
principal causes bring low farm 
prices: (a) inadequate purchasing 
power by the nation’s wage earners, 
including three million agricultural 
workers, and (b) lower production 
costs on large farms, thus creating a 
competitive advantage on the farm 
market, made possible by low wages 
to agricultural labor. 

It seems clear, therefore, that so- 
cial security and improved wage and 
working conditions for agricultural 
labor, accomplished partially through 
social legislation and paid for jointly 
by the Federal and State governments 
and employer-farmers, will improve 
rather than aggravate the conditions 
of the non-employer farmers who con- 
stitute a majority. 

The possibilities of co-operation 
with farmer organizations whose 
membership is composed largely of 
non-employer farmers should be ex- 
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plored in carrying through this legis- 
lative program. One example of such 
co-operation already exists between 
American Federation of Labor locals 
and the Farmers Educational and Co- 
operative Association of America in 
Alabama, where each agrees to pa- 
tronize union labeled products of the 
other. 

The Farm Bureau Federation, sub- 
sidized in most States and Counties 
by public funds, corresponds to the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers in the agrarian field. It is the 
policy of this organization locally 
and nationally that is most respon- 
sible for the legal status of farm labor 
in social legislation. Agricultural 


Unions as well as organizations of 
small farmers have requested an end 
to public subsidies of the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation as detrimental not 
only to farm labor but to small 


farmers as well, 
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Principal emphasis in this article 
has been placed on the correction of 
existing and proposed Federal legis- 
lation so as to secure equal rights of 
agricultural with industrial workers. 
Of no less importance, however, is a 
similar program with respect to State 
legislation. Such activities by State 
Federations of Labor will take the 
form, principally, of amending exist- 
ing legislation to include agricultural 
and cannery workers where they are 
now denied benefits. 

It is understood of course that no 
permanent legislative results for agri- 
cultural labor can be secured or main- 
tained without a strong trade union 
movement in this field. To this end, 
an organizing campaign to enlist the 
many hundreds of thousands of agri- 
cultural and cannery workers under 
the banner of organized labor must 
be part and parcel of this legislative 
program. 


SAINT FRANCIS IN WINTER 


It is a sorry slight to leave out there 

A stone Saint Francis, now when birds have gone, 
With snow upon his head, and in his hands 

A ball of it—though he would never throw 
Snowballs at anyone, not even when 

A hunter’s feathered arrow or a gun 

Works deadly harm to pheasant or to wren. 

His Christmas sword of ice is buckled on. 


Assisi’s frostiest day but made his breath, 

A flight of incense, rise to meet the sun. 

He taught his brother pigeons Latin prayer. 
Perhaps it is not in vain that there he stands, 
A stone made gentler than the gentle snow; 
If so he yet can speak, he knows not death. 


—RUTH KNOWLES, 
Commonweal. 





A FEASIBLE CONSTITUTIONAL FEDERAL 
FARM POLICY 


Dr. H. Mayer-DAXLANDEN 


NY plan alleging a solution of 
A our farm problem must be 
more than a mere negation of 

the well known New Deal legislation. 
It is true that the National Govern- 
ment is one of delegated, and there- 
fore limited powers. We also know 
that the United States Government 
cannot legislate on matters reserved 
to the States. Inasmuch as Farming 
like Manufacturing is not interstate 
commerce, for this very reason the 
National Government cannot regu- 
late farming. Many legally trained 
writers have drawn on the “general 
welfare clause” of the United States 
Constitution, to support our New 
Deal Farm Legislation. What does 
this clause mean? Some commenta- 
tors have said, it refers to the “wel- 
fare of the government,” I beg to 
differ, it means, “the welfare of the 
people”. To hold otherwise would 
mean to disregard the open- 
ing phrase of the Constitution. 
After all, the Constitution must 
be read in its entirety, and not just in 
sentences. We begin to wonder why 
we have a United States Department 
of Agriculture if the National Gov- 
ernment has absolutely nothing to 
regulate as far as agriculture is con- 
cerned? Is this department just a 
fact finding bureau, a sort of an ex- 
perimental workshop or has it any 
other purposes? The United States 
Statutes, creating it, will answer the 
question and the country should real- 
ize that it has been in existence for 
seventy-five years; this department 


has a budget and appropriations were 
made at every regular session of Con- 
gress. These appropriations were not 
attacked on grounds of unconstitu- 
tionality. We, therefore, have to in- 
vestigate what would be a proper and 
constitutional farm plan, which could 
be administered by the National Gov- 
ernment. 

American farming was founded on 
an export basis, and it will not become 
prosperous unless we seek a sufficient 
market for our farm surplus. Before 
the World War Debacle we had Eu- 
ropean markets but the present na- 
tionalistic sufficiency policies of 
European countries make it quite im- 
possible to regain any considerable 
market within the near future. Now, 
I maintain that the AAA aside from 
being unconstitutional, was inade- 
quate. Substitutes can only give an- 
other breathing spell until a better 
and more permanent solution can be 
found. If we divide our farm produc- 
tion in two main divisions namely: 
production for domestic consumption 
and production for export, we might 
be able to get a more permanent plan 
which will bring back to the Ameri- 
can farmers better prices for their 
products and more stable conditions. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
all the material in its possession as 
to what is needed for America’s do- 
mestic consumption. 

All that which is produced over 
and in addition to our domestic con- 
sumption and a safety margin of a 
certain percentage to guard against 
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shortages or bad harvests, should be 
placed as raw material under control 
of the National Government, and the 
government should place that in in- 
terstate commerce for export. In 
other words, the Federal Government 
through a “United States Farm Ex- 
port and Import Corporation” would 
buy all such surplus as a factor and 
hold it for consignees in certain har- 
bors on both coasts. If possible all 
such products, wheat, oats, pork, beef, 
and other export crops, should be 
placed by this new corporation (per- 
haps the present Import and Export 
Bank could administrate the surplus), 
in Free Trade Harbors. New York 
is building one, and other harbors 
could easily do the same with the con- 
sent of Congress. The advantage 


would be that the crops are then com- 
pletely under Federal control, and 
would be ready for shipment to for- 


eign countries without further for- 
malities. The jurisdiction over 
foreign trade as well as interstate 
commerce is completely in the hands 
of the United States Government. 
There would be no possible ground 
for questioning the constitutionality 
of such an act.. The “Farm Import 
and Export Corporation” would be 
a proper function of the National 
Government, because only the United 
States Government in Washington 
may regulate exports, imports and 
levy imposts; see United States Con- 
stitution Section 8 Article 1, Clause 1. 

In my recent book on “‘Social-Eco- 
nomic Security by Constitutional 
Means”, I did not propose any farm 
solution on account of my own belief 
and satisfaction that the realization 
of the plans advanced would bring as 
an incidental or rather as a result, 
normalcy to our farmer. Since then, 
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I have been asked, “Why disregard 
the farmer?” as the realization of 
those plans would need a “New Deal” 
initiated by a powerful party after 
being swept into office by a landslide 
or adoption of the identical proposals 
or similar ones by the present adminis- 
tration. The farmers fate is the 
topic of today. Hence a simple plan 
is advanced by the writer. 

The next question is how in the 
world shali we be able to sell our 
farm surplus through this “Farm 
Import and Export Corporation” if 
it could not be sold in the open trade. 
Europe is not to be reckoned on as a 
large customer, but we still can en- 
hance our agricultural exports to 
Europe if our State Department in 
Washington fosters the closing of 
farm export trade pacts with Euro- 
pean nations. 

However, did it ever occur that the 
probable farm market lays South of 
the United States. How about Mex- 
ico, South and Central Americas, and 
the Caribean Islands? Of course, 
that would call for a revision of the 
Reciprocal Tariff Act. 

As an example I cite Brazil. We 
buy fromher chiefly, coffee and rubber. 
Here our State Department could in 
connection with the proposed “Farm 
Import and Export Corporation” 
come to a trade agreement, more than 
that, to a barter contract, whereby 
Brazil would take our wheat, beef 
and pork for its coffee and rubber. 
That is an example of what I mean 
by farm production for export to 
buy foreign farm products not pro- 
duced within our country. The “Farm 
Import and Export Corporation” 
would buy from the farmers of all 
states their surplus and as soon as it is 
put on the loading platform at the 
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railroad, or the loading ramp of the 
navigable river or canal, those farm 
products are in interstate commerce 
and under complete jurisdiction of the 
United States Government according 
to the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court interpreting the 
*“Commerce Clause” Section 8, Article 
1, Clause 3. Congress could effective- 
ly take control of all farm products 
produced over the domestic market. 
The goods would go from the farm 
to the loading ramp or platform and 
be kept in interstate commerce until 
it reaches the Free Trade Harbor 
or depot, North, South, East or West. 
The creation of a few free trade har- 
bors and depots in the South (on the 
Mexican Border) or in the North 
on the Canadian Border would be 
easily effected by an Act of Congress. 
I believe this plan is better than the 
impost method, which has been sug- 
gested, and I further think that com- 
plete Federal administration of this 
problem within the constitution is su- 
perior to the export debenture scheme, 
because Congress would have a defi- 
nite basis to legislate effectively on 
the entire farm question as we shall 
see a little later. Congress would 
have the constitutional and legal right 
to administrate farm  surplusage, 
which would not be the case with the 
impost plan nor with the design of an 
export debenture machinery. 

Aside from Brazil, we import silk, 
tea and cocoa from other countries, 
pulp from Sweden, Russia and Can- 
ada. With all countries which im- 
port non-competitive agricultural 
goods to the United States definite 
barter agreements must be reached, 
which would be controlled, adminis- 
trated and regulated by the above 
proposed “Farm Import and Export 


Corporation” in close co-operation 
with the United States Department 
of Agriculture and Department of 
State. 

Congress could then also control 
the acreage by an indirect means. The 
Department of Agriculture would 
certify from period to period, to the 
“Farm Import and Export Corpora- 
tion” the definite quantity of certain 
crops and hogs for which the ‘Farm 
Import and Export Corporation” 
would have made export barter con- 
tracts with foreign countries in ex- 
change for their non-competitive 
agricultural products our people need. 
The Department of Agriculture 
would furthermore announce from 
which regions of the United States 
these “export barter-farm-products” 
would have to come; and notify or 
publish regions and quantities accept- 
able by the “Farm Import and Export 
Corporation” for a certain period. 
The Farm Associations and Agricul- 
tural Societies would surely cooper- 
ate. The American Farmer would 
know how much he could sell for do- 
mestic consumption and how much he 
could sell for export barter or sales 
to this “Farm Import and Export 
Corporation”. However, even in an- 
ticipation of still more surplusage, if 
all acreage withdrawn under the New 
Deal legislation would go back into 
producing crops, the Department of 
Agriculture would lease such acreage 
from year to year for soil conserva- 
tion, and it could shift this policy from 
region to region, according to the need 
of conservation for the particular part 
of the land, and also in contemplation 
whether or not the product raised 
is one of which the surplus over do- 
mestic market plus barter-export need 
is still too high. The United States 
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Congress certainly can delegate the 
power to the Government, respective- 
ly the Department of Agriculture, to 
lease land for soil conservation for 
experimental use by the Department 
of Agriculture in raising different 
kinds of crops and other proper pur- 
poses within the confines of the De- 
partment. 

The next question is, who is going 
to pay for such leases? As the plan, 
so far, does not ask for any money 
but provides for sale or barter of the 
greatest part of our farm surplus 
through a corporation which could be 
financed by private capital, perhaps 
with an initial loan from the well- 
known Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the money for such leases 
could be raised by simple appropria- 
tion for the use by the Department 
of Agriculture on the same principle 
that subsidies have been granted to 
merchant marine or any other particu- 
lar industry or transportation interest. 
The appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would be some- 
what larger in order to do all the fact 
finding, act as a real supervising gov- 
ernmental body for America’s Farms 
to save them, and to exchange the 
surplusage in farm products through 
the aforesaid corporation for non- 
competitive farm products of other 
countries. 

Moreover, the “Farm Import and 
Export Corporation” could be created 
under an incorporation agreement to 
pay a certain percentage of its profits 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture for leasing land for soil 
conservation, for agricultural experi- 
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ments and other beneficial purposes. 

A larger appropriation for the De- 
partment of Agriculture would not be 
unconstitutional, as the government 
can buy land and also lease for gov- 
ernmental purposes. To lease land 
for soil conservation or reforestation 
would be for the “general welfare of 
the people” and not for any special 
group. As the Department of Agri- 
culture can constitutionally spend 
money for protection of wild animals, 
or certain plants, or laboratories, it 
may as well disburse money for exper- 
iments with large parcels of land for 
re-plantation, soil preservation or fer- 
tilizing experiments. 

Congress would then have the sit- 
uation well in hand, in a constitu- 
tional way without taxing any special 
group, helping the farmer, the coun- 
try and people at large, and open- 
ing an avenue which would lead to 
a reinstatement of agriculture as a 
great American source of national 
wealth. 

Many other problems are intrin- 
sically connected with this proposal, 
e. g. the problem of stabilized cur- 
rency and unemployment. With a re- 
vival of the agriculture some of those 
6,000,000 rural people who went to 
the cities during 1930-1933 will again 
find a livelihood on the farm and re- 
sume farming. No doubt the entire 
proposal as advanced in this paper 
needs detailed and specified drafting 
in order to arrive at a most satisfac- 
tory final working plan. That is a job 
to be done when we agree on the 
fundamentals. 





AT THE TURN OF THE YEAR IN 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


ITH the beginning of the 
Woe: more than 22 million 

working men and women 
have started accounts with the United 
States Government to build up an 
income for their old age. In No- 
vember and December they filed the 
applications which are the first step 
toward the benefits provided in the 


Social Security Act for wage-earners 


after they are 65 years old. 

In those same last weeks of 1936, 
19 State legislatures, in special ses- 
sion, passed laws which will insure to 
wage-earners in those States some- 
thing to keep the wolf from the door 
when they are out of work. As 17 
other State legislatures had pre- 
viously done this, there are now 36 
States in all with unemployment com- 
pensation laws approved under the 
Social Security Act. That means, for 
the whole United States, about 18 
million workers covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. 

This is the record to date for the 
labor provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act. Other parts of the Act 
provide grants of money to help the 
States to care for people who are old 
and needy, for those who are blind 
and needy, and for needy children; 
to help in the retraining of disabled 
workers, and to extend the public 
health services of the States and the 
Federal Government. Here again, 
the progress is almost startling in its 
sweep—for the Social Security Act is 
only 17 months old. 

And yet, though it all comes at once 


as a great new thing to us, no part of 
the Social Security Act is really new 
or untried. Old-age and unemploy- 
ment insurance plans have been in 
effect in the industrial countries of 
Europe for many years. In our own 
country all of the States have had 
laws providing relief to the needy in 
one way or another. We have tried 
to provide for the aged poor and the 
needy blind in institutions. We have 
tried to provide for needy children 
through mothers’ pensions. We have 
had for years a Federal-State plan 
for retraining disabled workers. We 
had for some ten years a Federal- 
State plan for protecting the health 
of mothers and babies. Since 1902 
we have had the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, as well as State 
health services. What the Social Se- 
curity Act does in these fields is to 
extend, improve, and coordinate all 
such programs. 

Old-age benefits and unemployment 
compensation are new to the United 
States, however, because neither our 
States nor our national Government 
have hitherto undertaken to protect 
wage-earners against the two great- 
est hazards of their working lives. 
We have, instead, left it to the work- 
ers to take the consequences of un- 
employment and dependent old age— 
left them “‘to work out their own des- 
titution,” as one writer puts it. 

For these and other reasons, the 
old-age benefit program and unem- 
ployment compensation made news in 
the year 1936. 
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Map Showing States with Unemployment Compensation Laws Approved under the Social Security 
Act Up to January 1, 1937. With laws—36 States (White). Without laws—I13 States (black) 


Launching the Wage-Earners’ Old- 
Age Benefit Program 


After months of preparation for 
the huge undertaking, the Social 
Security Board, the United States 
Treasury and the United States Post 
Office Department joined forces to 
launch the old-age benefit program 
the middle of November, 1936. A 
drive was begun to sign up all the 
employers and all the workers cov- 
ered by the Act in order to open Social 
Security accounts with the Govern- 
ment, beginning January 1 of this 
year. The workers’ accounts will 
show the amount of wages they re- 
ceive, and, when the time comes, the 
same accounts will be used in com- 
puting their old-age benefits. The 
law provides that the monthly pay- 
ments after age 65 shall equal cer- 
tain percentages of the wages received 


after 1936 and before the worker is 
65 years old. 

By now, most of the 22 million 
workers who applied for these Social 
Security accounts have received a card 
showing the number which has been 
assigned to the particular worker's 
account. This card, when signed by 
the owner of it, becomes the means 
of identifying him and his account 
when he reaches age 65 and his claim 
comes due. Meantime, he keeps this 
card in some very safe place. 

By no means have all workers filed 
their applications, however, and the 
enrollment is still going on. Appli- 
cation blanks can still be had at local 
post offices—will be available there 
until March 31. They can be had 
also from the Social Security Board 
in Washington or at any of the re- 
gional or field offices of the Board 
throughout the country. Statisticians 
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say there are at least 26 million work- 
ers now employed who should be eli- 
gible to benefits under the Federal 
old-age benefits provisions of the 
Social Security Act, and probably 
there are more. 


Aid to the Old and Needy 


There is confusion in many minds 
between the Federal old-age benefit 
provisions and the other old-age pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, 
called “old-age assistance.” The dif- 
ference between them is really very 
great. 

The Federal old-age benefits are 
payable as a right, when the time 
comes, no matter what other income 
the worker may have. They are based 
on his wages. The payment may 
amount to $30, $40, $50 a month— 
anything from $10 up to $85 a month, 
depending upon the total amount of 
his wages as defined in the Act. 
These benefits, however, are for 
people now young or middle-aged. 
They are paid to qualified men and 
women who reach 65 in 1941 and 
after. 

The “old-age assistance” program, 
on the other hand, often called “‘old- 
age pensions” in the States, provides 
for old people on the basis of their 
need alone. It provides for them 
now. ‘They may never have been 
wage-earners. They receive cash as- 
sistance from the State because with- 
out it they might have to go to the 
poorhouse. 

Under this program more than a 
million old people who have neither 
jobs nor other means of livelihood 
are now receiving monthly payments 
from their States, with the Federal 
Government supplying one-half the 
amount they receive each month. 
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With the close of the year, these “‘old- 
age assistance” provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act were in effect in 40 
States, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii. The only States not partici- 
pating in the plan on that date were 
Arizona, Georgia, Kansas, Nevada, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia. 

Nor is all the story told in the 
spread of the Federal-State old-age 
assistance plan. Some States had 
laws before, but the monthly pension 
payments were very small indeed. 
The States still decide how much shall 
be paid in each case, but estimating 
from reports received in the past ten 
months, the average amount of these 
monthly payments has_ increased. 
Under the new Federal-State plan 
one State increased its average pen- 
sion payment from $1.22 in 1934, 
before the Social Security Act was 
passed, to $16.60 a month now. 
Another increased it from $5.43 to 
$20.50; another from $7.98 to 
$22.50, and still another from $9.59 
to $21 a month. 

The country over, the average 
monthly payment to the needy aged 
rose from $14.68 to $18.70 a month. 
And the number receiving pensions 
increased from 236,000 to over a 
million. 


Compensation for the Unemployed 


Unemployment compensation made 
news in 1936 for reasons of a very 
different sort from the launching of 
the old-age benefit plan. Under the 
Social Security Act, the Federal Gov- 
ernment grants money to help pay the 
costs of administering State unem- 
ployment compensation laws that 
are approved by the Social Security 
Board. The Federal Government 
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also levies a tax on employers’ pay 
rolls, in all States alike, and then al- 
lows the employers to deduct from 
that Federal tax (up to go percent of 
it) the amount of their contributions 
to State unemployment funds if and 
when their States pass unemployment 
compensation laws. 

Up to November 20, 1936, there 
were 17 States with unemployment 
compensation laws. But there were 
also cases pending in State courts 
where employers had challenged 
some of the State laws. One such 
case was carried to the New York 
State Court of Appeals, and that 
court declared the law constitutional. 
The employers who had brought the 
suit—the Associated Industries of 
New York State and a Syracuse firm 
—appealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court. On November 23 the 
Supreme Court, by a vote of 4 to 4, 
upheld the State court decision, so 
the New York law stands. As this 
law was like most of the other State 
laws, the action of the Supreme Court 
was looked upon as encouraging to 
the States that had no unemployment 
compensation laws. 

Those States had also another rea- 
son for action. The taxes upon em- 
ployers call for a percentage of their 
payrolls for the year 1936 and each 
year thereafter. For the employers 
in any State to be able to make any 
deductions from their Federal tax for 
1936, the State law must have been 
approved by the Social Security Board 
before the thirty-first of December, 
1936. 

As the last weeks of 1936 came on, 
with only 17 States in which employ- 
ers could get this credit against their 
Federal tax, the Governors of other 
States began to call special sessions of 
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their legislatures to pass unemploy- 
ment compensation laws before the 
year was out. Between November 
23 (the date of the United States 
Supreme Court decision on the New 
York law) and the end of December, 
nearly a score of State legislatures 
met in special session, and all but one 
of them passed unemployment com- 
pensation laws in time for approval 
by the Social Security Board before 
1937. Delaware was deadlocked on 
the question when the New Year 
came in. 

The result of this legislative activ- 
ity in the last five weeks of 1936 is 
a total of 35 States and the District 
of Columbia with unemployment 
compensation laws, all but one of 
them passed in 1935 and 1936. That 
one is the Wisconsin law, which was 
passed in 1932, before the Social Se- 
curity Act itself was even considered 
by Congress. Wisconsin is now pay- 
ing unemployment benefits. But ap- 
proved State laws all provide that the 
State unemployment funds shall have 
two years to accumulate, in order to 
be sufficient to meet the claims upon 
them. Except Wisconsin, therefore, 
the States that now have unemploy- 
ment compensation laws will begin to 
pay benefits in 1938 and 1939. 

The only States without unemploy- 
ment compensation laws at this writ- 
ing are Arkansas, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 


The State Unemployment Compen- 
sation Laws 


The State unemployment compen- 
sation laws differ considerably. To 
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maintain the unemployment fund, all 
of the States require contributions 
from employers, but some require 
contributions from employees also. 
Some of them collect contributions 
from employers of 8 or more per- 
sons, others collect from employers 
of 3 or more, 4 or 5 or 6 or more. 
Several States collect from employers 
of one or more persons. 

Most of the States have a “pooled 
fund” into which all contributions are 
paid, and out of which the benefits are 
paid to the workers irrespective of 
their employers. Another plan of 
managing the unemployment fund is 
in effect in Wisconsin. This plan 
holds each employer’s contributions 
in a reserve fund to his individual 
credit, and from this fund only may 
his employees be paid when out of 
work. This is the “employers’ re- 
serve” plan. Most of the States with 


pooled funds keep records of the dif- 
ferent employers’ contributions, for 
the purpose, if those records justify 
it, of reducing any employer’s tax, 
according to his “merit rating’”’—i.e., 
his employment experience after three 


years. For the most part, the State 
laws provide against such reduction if 
it threatens the financial safety of the 
pool. 

In general, the States pay weekly 
benefits equal to half the worker’s 
wages on his last job, and minimum 
payments in most cases equal three- 
fourths the wage, or $5, whichever is 
less. Some States pay a minimum of 
$7.50 per week. Most of them pay 
benefits for a number of weeks pro- 
portioned to the number of weeks the 
worker has been employed in the past 
two years. Usually, one week’s bene- 
fits for each four weeks of previous 
employment, up to a maximum of 15 
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weeks in any one year. Some States 
pay benefits for a longer time, some 
for less. 

In some of the newer laws, there is 
a different plant for computing out- 
of-work benefits. It is based on rec- 
ords of wages received, instead of 
time worked. The States that have 
this plan will keep wage records and 
after two years, when the State begins 
paying benefits, the worker may draw 
half the amount of his pay (up to $15 
a week) until he has exhausted a 
credit he has built up by his wage 
record. This different method of 
keeping the records works out to the 
same result in benefits for the man 
or woman unemployed. 

All the States require a waiting 
period, as in workmen’s compensa- 
tion, before the unemployed worker’s 
benefits begin. This period in most 
States is two or three weeks, but in 
some cases it is more. 


Help for the Disabled 


Retraining of disabled workers is 
not a new undertaking but the pro- 
gram is broadened under the Social 
Security Act. At present, disabled 
workers in nearly all States and 
Hawaii are being re-trained for new 
jobs by which they may be able to 
support themselves. This part of the 
Social Security Act is administered by 
the Office of Education of the De- 
partment of the Interior, in coopera- 
tion with the States. The only States 
not participating are Delaware, Kan- 
sas and Vermont. 

Benefits for the needy blind are 
provided in a Federal-State program 
of which the Social Security Board 
is administrator at the Federal end. 
Nearly 32,000 blind people in 28 
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States are receiving monthly pay- 
ments of which the State and the 
Federal government each pay half— 
so that these needy and unfortunate 
men and women may receive the care 
they need at home instead of in an 
institution. 


Public Health Services and Child 
Welfare 


Under a program for aid to de- 
pendent children, administered by the 
Social Security Board and the States, 
reports show that nearly 314,000 
children who have lost father or 
mother, or both, and who have no- 
body else who can afford to care for 
them, are being provided for in the 
homes of relatives, with the State and 
the Federal government paying the 
cost of their “keep.” This part of 
the Social Security Act is in effect 


now in 27 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

Special health services for mothers 
and children, services to crippled chil- 
dren, and other child welfare work 
also are provided in the Social Se- 
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curity Act, to be carried on under 
plans approved by the United States 
Children’s Bureau. 

Public health services have been 
greatly extended through the use of 
funds provided in the Social Security 
Act. Many State health departments 
have added new units, new equipment, 
and personnel for investigations, for 
promotion of industrial hygiene, and 
the control of preventable diseases. 
Public health nursing has _ been 
strengthened in practically all the 
States. Special measures have been 
taken in many States for the control 
of syphilis, and of tuberculosis. Full 
time health service has been provided 
in approximately 120 counties which 
never had such service before. The 
Social Security fund for this purpose 
is administered by the United States 
Public Health Service, in cooperation 
with the States. 

There are in all 10 big programs in 
the Social Security Act, and all are 
now well under way within 17 months 
from the time the Act was passed. A 
good beginning, surely, on a vast new 
undertaking for human welfare. 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN 


His life was rugged like a wind-blown tree 
Planted deeply in New Hampshire soil: 

No storm could shake his strong integrity, 
No stain of laziness besmirched his toil. 

He valued friendship more than high estate: 
Home was his castle set upon a hill: 

His comrade’s wifely welcome at the gate 
Moved him like a vesper sparrow’s thrill 

At eventide beyond a garden wall. 

These things he prized—birds, flowers, trees, 
The fragrant fields, ripe fruit, a glad bird’s call: 
Wisely, he chose these rich simplicities, 

But I shall think of him as first a lover, 
Adoring one true woman, and none other. 


—Harry E_more Hurp. 
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HE decision of the National 

Labor Relations Board upon the 

charge that the International 
Harvester Company was interfering 
with the right of its employees to col- 
lective bargaining through represen- 
tatives of their own choosing, is of 
outstanding importance in the preci- 
sion with which it defines the nature 
and the operations of unfair prac- 
tices. The whole decision (which 
can be obtained from this office or 
from the Board) could well be used 
for study for unions who wish to 
understand their rights under these 
sections of the Wagner Act. The 
conclusions of the Board and its rul- 
ing follow: 


The “Collective Bargaining” That 
Has Resulted Under the Plan 


The scope of the Plan has been de- 
scribed and its mechanism detailed. 
The picture may be completed by a 
description of the collective bargain- 
ing that has resulted and an evalua- 
tion of the Plan. 

A study of the Council Minutes for 
the last year shows that, nearly ex- 
clusively, the matters dealt with by 
the Council and the employee repre- 
sentatives concern minor aspects of 
working conditions in and around the 
plant. While examples have already 
been given above, an analysis of each 
meeting will be helpful. In each of 
the 12 meetings commencing with 
April, 1935, there was a lengthy dis- 
cussion of safety factors in the plant, 
a report on athletic activities and a 
report on the Credit Union. The 
communications relating to the pre- 
liminary meetings dealt nearly en- 
tirely with working conditions in and 
about the plant, of the nature already 


described. These four items— 
safety, Credit Union, athletic activi- 
ties, communications—are the rou- 
tine matters dealt with in each Coun- 
cil meeting and they are handled in 
routine fashion. The “New Business” 
consisted of the following: April 
—the employment manager in answer 
to a question clarified a minor detail 
in the vacation plan; May (regular 
meeting *)—the employee represen- 
tative on the Board of Trustees of 
the Employees’ Benefit Association 
reviewed the recent meeting of that 
Board; the demand for a wage in- 
crease initiated by one of the desig- 
nated (Union) representatives was 
discussed; * June—no new business; 
July—the management answered a 
question concerning solicitation in the 
plant for the Community Chest; Au- 
gust—a brief discussion on the tact 
required in handling grievances with 
foremen; the Chairman explained the 
National Labor Relations Act, which 
was also printed in the Minutes; 
September—a few items of the type 
discussed at preliminary meetings 
with the Superintendent were con- 
sidered; October—about the same as 
September, traffic conditions on a 
road running by the plant being spe- 
cially considered; November—elec- 
tion of a new Vice-Chairman; discus- 
sion of the Social Security Act by the 
Chairman; December—an address by 
the Chief Inspector on the functions 
of the inspection department, includ- 
ing the reading of a poem by Edgar 
A. Guest; January—a member of the 
Planning Department spoke on plan- 
ning in industry; further discussion 


*A special meeting dealt with the problems 
raised by the Automobile Labor Board in the 
organization of the Council. 

* See discussion, infra. 
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by the Chairman on the Social Se- 
curity Act; February—announcement 
by the Chairman of a change in 
the vacation plan; an address by the 
chief metallurgist on the manufacture 
of steel; March—discussion on park- 
ing problems and the holding of the 
1936 election; an address by the plant 
auditor on accounting. 

On the matter of wages alone there 
has been in a real sense little or no 
collective bargaining. The history of 
wage changes in the plant is as fol- 
lows: In November, 1931, and again 
in October, 1932, wages were reduced 
by the respondent in the Fort Wayne 
Works. While the Manager of In- 
dustrial Relations stated that these 
reductions were “reluctantly agreed” 
to by the employee representatives, it 
should be noted that the reductions, 
which were caused by the depression 
and were company-wide, were not the 
result of any bargaining concerning 
them. There were the same discus- 


sions in the Works Councils in the 
other plants—and in each, reductions 


were the outcome. After the pas- 
sage of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act wages were raised 10 per 
cent through the restoration of one 
of these reductions. This restora- 
tion was not restricted to the Fort 
Wayne Works. After the Automo- 
bile Code went into effect changes 
were made in wages and hours and 
these changes were “discussed” in the 
Works Council. In March, 1934, 
the employee representatives re- 
quested a 15 per cent wage increase. 
The respondent, after some discus- 
sion in the Works Council, offered a 
five per cent increase, which was ac- 
cepted. Shortly thereafter the Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce recom- 
mended that hours be reduced from 
40 to 36. The respondent, treating 
the reduction as an accomplished fact, 
discussed in the Works Council the 
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manner of putting it into effect. A 
further adjustment was made in Feb- 
ruary, 1935, after the Automobile 
Code was extended, the management 
presenting its proposal, which was 
accepted. While all of these changes 
were discussed in the Fort Wayne 
Works Council, it is significant that 
comparable changes were made each 
time in the Springfield plant of the 
respondent, which also operated 
under the Automobile Code. There 
is thus much in this history to indicate 
that the Works Council discussion 
had little effect upon the course of 
wage and hour changes in this period 
and that the actual changes made 
were in most cases the result of plans 
formulated by the respondent and 
motivated in large part by the Code 
for the industry, but carried into ef- 
fect through the medium of the 
Works Council. 

In May, 1935, one of the desig- 
nated representatives affiliated with 
the Union, without consultation with 
the elected representatives, requested 
a 15 per cent increase at the prelimi- 
nary meeting with the Superintendent. 
The latter advised him to discuss the 
matter with the elected representa- 
tives. He did so and a demand for 
a 10 per cent increase was decided 
upon, the elected representatives 
agreeing to support the designated 
representative in such a demand. The 
demand was made at the May 15, 
1935, meeting and was based upon an 
increase in the cost of living. The 
Superintendent said that while it 
would take several weeks to consider 
the matter, he could see no justifica- 
tion for the increase. The Chairman, 
a representative from the Industrial 
Relations Department, stated that he 
would notify the management in 
Chicago of the demand for an in- 
crease and that, “If after all the facts 
have been secured, the management 
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decides that an increase cannot be 
granted at this time, the representa- 
tives and employees can feel assured 
that the decision was made only after 
a thorough study and complete inves- 
tigation of every phase of the matter” 
(Bd. Ex. 43, p. 21). At the next 
meeting he reported that the manage- 
ment felt an increase was not justified 
at the present time, especially in view 
of the various individual adjustments 
that had recently taken place. The 
elected representatives gave no sup- 
port to the demand in the discussion 
that ensued and the proposal was 
dropped. The Chairman then stated 
that ‘the had thoroughly enjoyed at- 
tending the past two council meet- 
ings, at Fort Wayne Works. In his 
opinion it was evident that a grcat 
deal of progress could be made with 
the continued cooperation and under- 
standing between management and 
employees, as had already been shown 
in the spirit manifested in the Fort 
Wayne Works Council.” (Bd. Ex. 
44, p. 15.) 

Thus, since 1927 the elected rep- 
resentatives made only one request 
for a beneficial change in wages and 
hours. Throughout the entire period 
of the depression and the introduction 
of the Codes under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, this was the 
only attempt of the elected employee 
representatives to the Works Council 
to bargain with respect to wages and 
hours in general. The 1935 request 
was made by a designated representa- 
tive, representing the Urzion, and ad- 
mittedly hostile to the Plan. No 
agreement concerning wages, hours 
or even working conditions has been 
entered into since the Plan has been 
in operation at the plant. 

The following testimony is a re- 
vealing commentary on the matters 
“bargained” about. The Secretary of 
the employee representatives, who 


has been on the Council since 1932, 
stated in answer to a question as to 
what was the most important demand 
he had presented, “I asked the man- 
agement to change the paint grates in 
the paint booths every week.” The 
most important thing that the Coun- 
cil had obtained for the employees 
that the management did not in his 
opinion wish to grant was the five 
per cent increase in 1934. The de- 
mand that took the longest period of 
time after its presentation before it 
was granted was a request for a 
method of eliminating steam from the 
pickling room. The most important 
thing that another employee represen- 
tative, on the Council at least since 
1933, secured for his constituents was 
ice water coolers. 


IV. Conclusion 
I 


Before considering the legality of 
the Plan under the provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act, it may 
be profitable to analyze it for the 
purpose of determining its value as a 
method of employee representation. 
The Plan is intended to provide a 
medium whereby “representatives 
elected by the employees shall have 
equal voice and vote with the manage- 
ment in the consideration of matters 
of mutual interest.” It is therefore 
a “labor organization” within the 
meaning of the Act, which, in Section 
2, subdivision (5), for the purpose of 
statutory construction, defines the 
term “labor organization” to mean 
“any organization of any kind, or any 
agency or employee representation 
committee or plan, in which em- 
ployees participate and which exists 
for the purpose, in whole or in part, 
of dealing with employers concerning 
grievances, labor disputes, wages, 
rates of pay, hours of employment, 
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or conditions of work.”’ But, in any 
real sense, can the Harvester Indus- 
trial Council Plan be considered as an 
effective method of employee repre- 
sentation and collective bargaining? 
Or, on the contrary, is it anything 
more than an elaborate structure de- 
signed to create in the minds of the 
employees the belief that they possess 
something of substance and value 
that enables them to deal with their 
employer on an equal footing, so that 
they will be sufficiently content to re- 
sist the appeal of an outside labor 
union? The skillful and painstaking 
efforts which the respondent exerted 
to secure the establishment of the 
Plan in its various works, and the ex- 
treme care with which it nourishes 
and guards the Plan today, would 
cause it, at the very least, to be open 
to careful scrutiny to a person fa- 
miliar with the history of labor’s 
struggles to organize in this country. 

As seen above, the employees as a 


group come in direct contact with the 
Plan when they elect their represen- 


tatives. But when such yearly elec- 
tions are concluded, the employees as 
a body cease to have any direct con- 
cern with the Plan until the next year. 
They do not meet in a group to in- 
struct their chosen representatives, to 
in turn secure information from them, 
or to consider as a group problems 
that affect them as a group. Since the 
adoption of the Plan, no election has 
ever been held on substantive ques- 
tions or on the advisability of changes 
in the Plan—each election has been 
merely for the purpose of choosing 
representatives under the Plan. And 
even at such an election the vote con- 
cerns personalities and not issues— 
the candidates have no platform. The 
role of the employees as a group in 
the workings of the Plan is thus neg- 
ligible. 

The major role in the Plan is occu- 
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pied by the Works Council. As 
stated in the Plan, it is designed to 
provide the representatives of the em- 
ployees ‘“‘an equal voice and vote with 
the management in the consideration 
of matters of mutual interest”. On 
paper it is admirably adapted to that 
purpose. Representatives of man- 
agement and employees sit in solemn 
council, discuss and debate matters 
of mutual concern, and decide such 
matters by a vote in which the 
strength of each is equal, one vote to 
each side. But obviously the man- 
agement representatives do not exer- 
cise a judgment independent of that 
of their superior, the Superintendent. 
His decision is their decision, so that 
a conception of the Works Council 
as a deliberative body possessing 
power is false. It is no more than a 
meeting of employee representatives 
with the Superintendent. If he 
— to a request it is carried out. 
If he disagrees, for all practical pur- 
poses that is the end of the matter. 
The elaborate machinery of appeal to 
the President, convocation of a Gen- 
eral Council, resort to arbitration 
upon the acquiescence of the manage- 
ment, serves only further to create the 
illusion of equality. At every step 
it is merely a question of whether 
management, subject only to self- 
restraint and the dictates of its con- 
science, says “yes” or “no”. More- 
over, the whole philosophy of the 
Plan is based upon free discussion be- 
tween employer and employees as a 
method a handling disputes, instead 
of a resort to direct employee action 
as a group. It presupposes well-in- 
formed employee representatives and 
intelligent discussion between them 
and management. Yet it is clear that 
even the sincerest employee represen- 
tatives are at a hopeless disadvantage. 


* The General Council and arbitration devices 
have never been utilized. 
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On one side are management repre- 
sentatives possessing complete infor- 
mation, statistical and factual, relat- 
ing to the business and able to com- 
mand the resources of a huge and 
efficient organization. On the other 
are employee representatives with no 
information other than that which 
their working experience has given 
them. Intelligent discussion of the 
complex problems involved in the fix- 
ing of wages, hours and general work- 
ing conditions in an organization of 
the respondent’s size is impossible 
under such conditions. The only pos- 
sible weapon of the employee repre- 
sentatives—the assistance of outside 
experts—is effectively denied to them, 
since ihe management controls the 
purse strings. ‘The employee repre- 
sentatives at the Fort Wayne Works 
have never had the aid of experts. 
Finally, when a deadlock is reached 
on any matter, the employee repre- 
sentatives can do nothing. They 
possess no funds, no organization to 
fall back upon, no mass support.‘ 

The manner in which fundamental 
changes in working conditions are 
made indicates that the Plan does not 
provide genuine collective bargaining. 
Such changes are nearly uniformly 
“announced” to the Works Council 
as accomplished acts; their formula- 
tion is for the management, not the 
Council. For example, at the meet- 
ing of August 14, 1935, the employee 
representatives are advised of a 
change in the pension plan made by 


*Compare the following testimony: 

“Q. As I understand your answer to the 
Chairman, Mr. Shrock (President of the 
Union), you don’t think that the employee 
representatives could call a strike. 

“A. Well, you can’t do it very well if you 
haven’t a mass meeting, if you haven’t had 
one in nine or ten years, it is not possible. 

“Q. If they did call one, who would be 
bound by their strike order? 

“A. It would be positively nobody, because 
there is no organization.” 


the Board of Directors; at the meet- 
ing of March 30, 1934, the employee 
representatives are advised that the 
36-hour week will be adopted; at the 
meeting of November 13, 1935, the 
employee representatives are advised 
that the passage of the Social Security 
Act makes it “necessary for the Com- 
pany to modify its (pension) plan. 
When the modifications are finally 
decided upon, the Works Councils 
will be promptly notified” (Bd. Ex. 
49, p. 16); allowances based upon 
time studies are prepared by the man- 
agement and then explained to the 
employee representatives, but only 
after they requested a copy of the al- 
lowances. In some instances the em- 
ployee representatives point out de- 
fects in certain management policies 
and thereby “focus attention’ on 
these aspects. But instead of the 
Council making a change, the man- 
agement then considers the problem 
alone and announces its solution to 
the Council. In furtherance of such 
policies, no agreement relating to 
hours, wages or conditions of employ- 
ment has ever been entered into by 
the management with its employees. 
By keeping itself free from. any bind- 
ing commitments in these fields, so 
that it may at will make any changes 
that it desires, the management has 
at the same time denied to its em- 
ployees the advantages of collective 
labor agreements. As a result, its 
employees possess only the shadow, 
not the substance of collective bar- 
gaining. ' 
Other acts of the management in- 
dicate that the Plan cannot be re- 
garded as productive of genuine col- 
lective bargaining. The die sinkers 
employed by the respondent belong 
to an outside labor union. These die 
sinkers have representation under the 
Plan and participate in the selection 
of employee representatives. Yet 
the respondent has at various times 
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met with representatives of the die 
sinkers in the union and discussed 
working conditions affecting them. 
The respondent states that such a pro- 
cedure is in accord with its policy of 
standing ready to meet and bargain 
freely and willingly on any matters 
with any group of its employees. Yet 
if the Plan must be taken as seriously 
designed to provide an effective bar- 
gaining agency for the Fort Wayne 
employees, it is clear that such con- 
duct is at variance with that purpose, 
for the policies underlying the Plan 
are directly opposed to such conduct. 
Again, after a designated representa- 
tive had brought up at a preliminary 
meeting the fact that one of the fore- 
men had been openly uttering anti- 
Union statements and the assistant 
Superintendent had stated he would 
investigate and correct the foreman’s 
attitude, the assistant Superintendent 
subsequently in a personal conference 
with the designated representative 
requested him not to bring such mat- 
ters before the Council and thus put 
him “on the spot”, but instead to 
bring them to him personally and he 
would attend tothem. Such a request 
obviously is contrary to the basic pol- 
icy on which the Plan is said to rest. 

Finally, the Plan has no means of 
independent financial support. No 
dues are payable by the employees 
who participate by voting. All of its 
expenses and requirements are met by 
the respondent. The employee rep- 
resentatives are reimbursed by the 
respondent. Such complete manage- 
ment support of the Plan has two im- 
mediate consequences. Considering 
the Plan as a functioning method of 
collective bargaining, the result of 
such support is that the management 
pays the agent who is supposed to 
bargain with it on behalf of the em- 
ployees. The respondent would not 
tolerate a comparable situation in its 


dealings with other concerns—the 
Manager of Industrial Relations tes- 
tified he could not conceive of the re- 
spondent permitting a situation to 
exist whereby one of its purchasing 
agents was receiving a commission on 
materials purchased by the respond- 
ent, even though the commission was 
openly acknowledged. One need not 
seek far for the reason why such 
financial support is incompatible with 
independent employee representation 
and genuine collective bargaining— 
an employee representative testified 
as follows: 


“Q. You do think that you owe 
some loyalty to the man who pays you 
to do the job? 

“A. I try to do a good job for 
him.” 


Moreover, such management support, 
in conjunction with the other as- 
pects of the Plan, is a subtle device 
to make difficult a fair consideration 
of the advantages of an outside labor 
organization through the persuasion 
of the “something for nothing” argu- 
ment. During the Automobile Labor 
Board election the Works Council 
candidates circulated campaign litera- 
ture which, after an enumeration of 
the things they wanted—good living 
wages, steady work, best working 
conditions and “‘an open door at all 
times to deal with management”— 
stated that “What We Don’t Want 
(is) to have to pay for these privi- 
leges” (Bd. Ex. 40). An employee 
representative explained the state- 
ment as follows: 


“Well, we have had collective bar- 
gaining there, and getting it for noth- 
ing, if you want to term it that 
way, and I feel that the average work- 
man in that plant, a large percentage 
of them, are above the average in- 
telligence.” 
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The philosophy of the respondent 
is thus the same as that of the fore- 
man who believed that “Hank just 
throwed away $5.00” when he joined 
the Union. 

The second consequence is just as 
important. Such complete support of 
the Plan makes its existence entirely 
subject to the will of the respondent. 
If it chooses to withdraw its support, 
the Plan collapses at once. If it 
chooses to continue its support, the 
Plan continues. The choice as to 
whether representation of employees 
for collective bargaining shall con- 
tinue is thus a choice that rests with 
the respondent and not with the em- 
ployees. 

Throughout we have spoken of the 
system of employee representation 
and collective bargaining at the re- 
spondent’s Fort Wayne Works as the 
“Harvester Industrial Council Plan” 
or, simply, the “Plan”. That Plan 


was originally embodied, as shown 


above, in a booklet distributed to its 
employees. With the passage of time 
and the development of the Plan 
through experience, both changes in 
the original scheme and new proce- 
dures and aspects having the sanction 
of custom were added to those con- 
tained in the booklet. Some changes 
were more deliberate, such as the 
change in 1936 in some aspects of the 
election procedure.’ But all together 
—booklet,® customs and deliberate 
innovations—constitute a plan of em- 
ployee representation which exists for 
the purpose of dealing with the man- 
agement. The fact that all aspects of 
the Plan are not stated in print has no 
bearing upon the case. Both the em- 
ployees and management know what 


®The year 1935-1936 saw some temporary 
changes occasioned by the activities of the Auto- 
mobile Labor Board. 

® The booklet was still being distributed to new 
employees in 1936. A copy was given to one of 
the designated representatives in 1935. 
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is meant by the Plan. The Jones letter 
of 1936 contained the following 
words: “We believe that Harvester 
employees generally recognize the un- 
usual value of the Works Council 
Plan,” and it must be assumed that 
the Vice-President considered such 
language to be intelligible to the aver- 
age employee. The minutes of the 
Works Council, the notices for the 
1936 elections, use the term ‘“Har- 
vester Industrial Council”—the term 
used to describe the Plan when it was 
introduced. The Board’s use of the 
term “Harvester Industrial Council 
Plan” to describe the procedure of 
employee representation and bargain- 
ing with the management in existence 
at the Fort Wayne Works at the time 
of the hearing thus accords with the 
understanding and practice of both 
the management and the employees. 


II 


We may now turn to a considera- 
tion of the legality of the Plan under 
the National Labor Relations Act in 
the light of the facts found above. 
Section 8, subdivision (2) declares 
that it shall be an unfair labor prac- 
tice for an employer ‘“‘to dominate or 
interfere with the formation or ad- 
ministration of any labor organiza- 
tion or contribute financial or other 
support to it.” 

At the outset it must be remem- 
bered that the respondent conceived 
of the Plan, formulated it and caused 
it to be put into operation. It started 
out as the respondent’s Plan—not the 
employees’. It has continued to be 
the respondent’s Plan. Its entire up- 
keep, all its expenses, are defrayed 
by the respondent. The persons who 
are charged with the task of repre- 
senting employees are reimbursed by 
the respondent for the work they per- 
form in such capacity. The respond- 
ent admitted such financial support 
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but contended it was not contrary to 
the Act for the following reasons: 
(1) The proviso of Section 8, subdi- 
vision (2), properly construed, per- 
mits the practice of allowing employee 
representatives to perform all of their 
duties without loss of pay. Conse- 
quently, they may be compensated at 
their regular rate of pay for time 
spent in activities in connection with 
the Plan, such as contacting con- 
stituents, meeting among themselves, 
etc., even though such activities do not 
involve at the time conferences with 
management, since such activities en- 
able the representatives later to con- 
fer intelligently with management. 
But the clear words of the proviso 
negate any such construction—‘“an 
employer shall not be prohibited from 
permitting employees to confer with 
him during working hours without 
loss of time or pay’’ (italics ours). 
The Senate Committee Report speaks 
of the “right to receive normal pay 
while conferring”," and it is mani- 
fest that the proviso goes no further 
than permitting such conferences di- 
rectly with management to occur with- 
out loss of pay to the employee repre- 
sentatives; (2) The respondent fur- 
ther contended that Section 8, subdi- 
vision (2) does not prohibit the 
respondent from giving financial sup- 
port to the Plan and bearing the ex- 
penses incidental to its operation since 
the Plan is not a labor organization 
and the Section only prohibits the con- 
tribution of financial support to a 
“labor organization”. The Plan is 
said not to be a labor organization in 
that it is not a membership society 
capable of acting as a legal entity— 
it has no members, no existence of any 
kind as an artificial person but is 
merely an aggregate of practices. In 
relation to the efhicacy of the Plan as 


"74th Congress, 1st Session, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, Report No. 573, p. 10. 
Italics ours. 
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a collective bargaining mechanism, 
this admission is eee Miron As an 
argument, however, it borders on the 
frivolous in view of the language of 
Section 2, subdivision (5) defining the 
term “labor organization” as used in 
the Act to include “any agency or em- 
ployee representative committee or 
plan in which employees participate 
and which exists for the purpose, in 
whole or in part, of dealing with em- 
ployers” (italics ours). It is ob- 
vious that the term “labor organi- 
zation” is not used in its ordinary 
meaning but in a special and technical 
sense solely for the purpose of statu- 
tory draftsmanship and to make the 
prohibition of Section 8, subdivision 
(2) all inclusive. That prohibition 
was intended to apply to any device 
which would tend to displace, or mas- 
querade as, a genuine labor organiza- 
tion, whether it was itself such a 
genuine organization or not. In short, 
the term “labor organization” was so 
defined to avoid the very contention 
that the respondent now urges upon 
us.° 

The respondent’s contributions are 
not limited to financial support. Its 
President, Vice-Presidents, Manager 
of Industrial Relations, Superintend- 
ents—in fact its whole executive and 
supervisory force—unceasingly ex- 
tol the virtues of the Plan. The em- 
ployee whose economic life is at the 
mercy of those who sing such praises 
will not fail to comprehend their sig- 
nificance. And, such economic con- 
siderations aside, the praises of such 
business leaders at the very least are 
certain to commend the Plan to many 
an employee and his family—“Appro- 
bation from Sir Hubert Stanley is 
praise indeed.” In another field, by 


®See In the Matter of Atlanta Woolen Mills, 
Supplementary Decision and Modification of 
Order, June 10, 1936. 

*74th Congress, 1st Session, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, Report No. 573, p. 7. 
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careful manipulation and scrupulous 
adherence to the outward forms of 
collective bargaining, the respondent 
has so interwoven the Plan into the 
numerous beneficial activities designed 
to improve the welfare and moral of 
the employees and thus increase their 
efficiency—vacation plan, Credit 
Union, Athletic Association, pension 
plan, safety measures, etc.—that the 
Plan receives credit for many of these 
benefits in the eyes of the employees. 
This association of things intrinsically 
beneficial to the employees with a sys- 
tem of collective bargaining which in 
reality has played little or no part in 
their creation or functioning consti- 
tutes “restraint” upon the employees 
to adhere to the Plan and “support” 
forthe Plan. The impropriety would 
hardly be more obvious if the re- 
spondent were to inaugurate the prac- 
tice of Christmas bonuses and allot 
them to the employee representatives 
for distribution. 


With equal skill and subtlety the re- 
spondent controls the procedure of 


the Plan. Its Industrial Relations 
Department sits at the controls, keep- 
ing constant watch. The normal op- 
erations of the Plan can be steered in 
any direction by means of the many 
checks carefully established—prelimi- 
nary meetings, management officials 
as Chairman and Secretary, appeals 
to higher executives, etc. Now this 
change will be made, now that change, 
if the management so “wishes to re- 
cord its desire.” 

The Plan is thus entirely the crea- 
ture of the management. The re- 
spondent in its relation to the em- 
ployees may be conceived as a hold- 
ing company—the Athletic Associa- 
tion, pension plan, vacation plan are 
the subsidiary operating companies. 
The Harvester Industrial Council 
Plan is merely one of those subsidiary 
concerns controlled by the respondent. 
In so controlling it the respondent is 


beyond question acting contrary to 
Section 8, subdivision (2), and inter- 
fering with, restraining and coercing 
employees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in Section 7 of the Act. 

We find that the aforesaid acts of 
the respondent tend to lead to labor 
disputes burdening and obstructing 
commerce and the free flow of com- 
merce. 

The respondent has controlled the 
Plan at its Fort Wayne Works ever 
since its inception in 1927, and such 
control today is a violation of the 
Act. To terminate that violation 
and to insure to the employees at the 
Fort Wayne Works the right to self- 
organization and the free choice of 
representatives for collective bargain- 
ing guaranteed to them by the Act, 
the Board will order that the respond- 
ent shall withdraw all recognition 
from the Plan as an agency for collec- 
tive bargaining at the plant and com- 
pletely disestablish it as a represent- 
ative of its employees. Such dises- 
tablishment is the only effective rem- 
edy inthe case. In the Matter of 
Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, Inc., 
decided December 7, 1935; Jn the 
Matter of Clinton Cotton Mills, de- 
cided December 31, 1935; In the 
Matter of Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion, decided May 12, 1936; In the 
Matter of Ansin Shoe Manufacturing 
Company, decided June 12, 1936. 


Conclusions of Law 


Upon the basis of the foregoing 
findings of fact the Board makes the 
following conclusions of law: 

1. The plan -of employee repre- 
sentation and collective bargaining at 
the Fort Wayne Works known as the 
“Harvester Industrial Council Plan” 
is a labor organization, within the 
meaning of Section 2, subdivision (5) 
of the Act. 


2. By its domination and interfer- 
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ence with the administration of such 
“Harvester Industrial Council Plan”, 
and by its contribution of financial and 
other support thereto, the respondent 
has engaged in and is engaging in 
unfair labor practices, within the 
meaning of Section 8, subdivision (2) 
of the Act. 

3. By the conduct set forth above, 
the respondent has interfered with, 
restrained and coerced its employees 
in the exercise of the rights guaran- 
teed in Section 7 of the Act, and has 
engaged in and is engaging in unfair 
labor practices, within the meaning of 
Section 8, subdivision (1) of the Act. 

4. The aforesaid unfair labor prac- 
tices are unfair labor practices affect- 
ing commerce, within the meaning of 
Section 2, subdivisions (6) and (7) 
of the Act. 


Order 


On the basis of the findings of fact 
and conclusions of law, and pursuant 


to Section 10, subdivision (c) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, the 


National Labor Relations Board 
hereby orders that the respondent, 
International Harvester Company, 
and its officers and agents, shall: 

1. Cease and desist from in any 
manner interfering with, restraining 
or coercing its employees in the ex- 
ercise of their rights to self-organiza- 
tion, to form, join or assist labor or- 
ganizations, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and to engage in concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection; 
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2. Cease and desist from dominat- 
ing or interfering with the formation 
or administration of any labor organ- 
ization of its employees or contribut- 
ing financial or other support thereto. 

. Take the following affirmative 
action, which the Board finds will ef- 
fectuate the policies of the Act: 

(a) Withdraw all recognition 
from the “Harvester Industrial Coun- 
cil Plan” as representative of its em- 
ployees at the Fort Wayne Works for 
the purpose of dealing with respond- 
ent concerning grievances, labor dis- 
putes, wages, rates of pay, hours of 
employment, or conditions of work; 
and completely disestablish the ““Har- 
vester Industrial Council Plan” as 
such representative; 

(b) Post notices in conspicuous 
places throughout all departments of 
the Fort Wayne Works stating (1) 
that the “Harvester Industrial Coun- 
cil Plan” is so disestablished, and that 
respondent will refrain from any 
recognition thereof, and (2) that 
such notices will remain posted for a 
period of at least thirty (30) con- 
secutive days from the date of post- 


ing. 


Signed at Washington, D. C., this 
12th day of November, 1936. 


J. WARREN MADDEN, 
Chairman. 
Epwin S. SMITH, 
Member. 
DoNALD WAKEFIELD SMITH, 
Member. 
National Labor Relations Board. 


(Seal) 





STEEL’ 
A Three-Act Play by John Wesley 


and aspirations of workers in 

the steel industry, STEEL is of 
the stuff that makes newspaper copy 
today. For this reason—and disre- 
garding the intrinsic merits of the 
play—THE AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IsT believes that John Wexley’s work 
is worthy of publication. Few things 
are so breath-taking as history caught 
on the wing, and here history has been 
singularly fortunate in its captor. 
STEEL is not only timely as a docu- 
ment; it is vivid and dramatic as well. 
Without the contemporaneous qual- 
ity recently written into it by the au- 
thor, the play stands sturdily on its 
own feet, as attested by the successful 
Broadway production of four years 
ago. 

The action centers around the 
Raldny family, symbol in microcosm 
of the steel workers en masse, and 
poses as its major problem whether 
the workers shall yield supinely to 
the company representation plan of 
the Pan-American Steel Company or 


EF os we with the struggles 


*Copyright, 1932, by John Wexley. Profes- 
sionals and amateurs are hereby warned that 
STEEL, being fully protected under the copyright 
laws of the United States of America, the Brit- 
ish Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, 
and all other countries of the Copyright Union, 
is subject to a royalty. All rights, including 
professional, amateur, motion pictures, recita- 
tion, public reading, radio broadcasting, and the 
rights of translation into foreign languages are 
strictly reserved. Royalty for production by 
amateurs quoted on application, All inquiries 
should be addressed to John Wexley, c/o Labor 
Stage, Inc., 106 West 39th Street, New York City. 

After spending several months in the steel 
centers, John Wexley rewrote STEEL especially 
for Labor Stage, Inc., which is currently pro- 
ducing the play at its own theatre, 106 West 
39th Street, New York City. 
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strike out vigorously for a real union 
of their own. 

In the Raldny family, the author 
sets forth the conflicts and prejudices, 
the dreams and longings that figure in 
the larger social fabric. It is in the 
resolution of just such differences as 
set the members of this family at 
cross purposes for the greater part of 
the play that the problems of the steel 
industry itself may be ultimately 
solved. Because John Wexley has 
been able to fix the currents that are 
now transforming the face of society, 
because he has been able to catch the 
changes that have yet to settle into a 
pattern, his play looms large with 
significance. 

The first act curtain gives us Dan- 
iel Raldny, a man well past middle 
age and the head of the house, playing 
cribbage with his old friend, Bill Sum- 
mers, otherwise known as Skinny. 
Skinny remonstrates with Dan for 
continuing in the grilling work of 
steel-rolling when he has been warned 
by the doctor that he may die of high 
blood pressure at any time unless he 
takes advantage of his retirement 
pension, now due. But Dan Raldny’s 
heart is set on sending his only son, 
Joe, to law school. He wants to 
make something of the boy; to let him 
escape the ghastly tyranny of the steel 
mills. 

They are interrupted by the en- 
trance of Betty Dugan, whose brother 
Steve is married to Melania Raldny, 
Dan’s daughter. Betty is the town’s 
librarian, and makes her home with 
the Raldnys. After Betty has gone 
out to the kitchen to prepare the fam- 
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ily’s evening meal, Skinny once more 
gets under Dan’s skin by suggest- 
ing that probably Joe and Betty will 
make a match of it. That will never 
be, Dan insists. Hasn’t he just fin- 
ished telling Skinny that Joe is going 
to college? . . . to make something 
of himself? . . . to become a big 
lawyer? 

Here Melania, Dan’s daughter, 
and Steve Dugan, her husband, come 
in from a day’s picnic in the coun- 
try. Melania is radiant. It was like 
another world, she says, where they 
couldn’t hear the steel mill chewing 
away. . . . And the ground was so 
soft and brown instead of like the 
dirty slag heaps. . . . They sat on 


the grass, and it smelled so sweet 
there... . . When they first got off 
the suburban and began to walk down 
that lake road through the trees, she 
had felt funny . . . for about five 


minutes. ... Everything so quiet... 
so different from all this, gesturing in 
the direction of the steel mill, whose 
smoke stacks painted against a back- 
drop loom over the play throughout 
its entire action. 

As Skinny leaves for his own sup- 
per and Dan goes out to the kitchen 
to change into his work clothes, Me- 
lania talks with Steve about their plan 
to save enough money to get away 
from the steel mill, to emigrate to 
New Mexico and a farm of their own. 
She sees in Dan’s interest in buying a 
new radio a weakening of his pur- 
pose, but he reassures her, although 
it is plain that he is not too dissatis- 
fied with the steel mill and his own 
part in it. 

Here Dan and Joe come in, fol- 
lowed by Betty, who carries the men’s 
lunch pails. A long shrill blast from 
the mill-whistle warns the men. 
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Joe: There it goes again... 
They can’t wait... They can’t 
wait. They won’t stop that damn 
thing until they’ve got every man of 
us in his place, every man chained to 
his machine. . . . Ever since I was 
born, I’ve done everything in my life 
... eating... sleeping ... working 
... living ... all according to that 
whistle ... 

Steve tells his brother-in-law that 
if it weren’t for that whistle, none of 
them would be eating or sleeping... 
Or Joe might not even be going off to 
law school next week.... Joe 
answers sullenly that he gets it... 
“If it weren’t for that whistle, none 
of us would be alive? Is that it? 
First God created Pan American Steel 
and later He made Adam and his 
children so they could work for it. 
Huh?” 

Steve remonstrates that Joe ought 
to be thankful the steel company is 
keeping him working in times like this. 
Joe: (with scorn:) “I ought to be 
thankful to the Pan American stock- 
holders for makin’ dividends for ’em! 
Is that it?” Steve, laughing good- 
naturedly, tells Joe he could be one 
of the stockholders himself; anybody 
could. He’s one himself . . . Steve: 
“Bought two shares the other day. 
Ten bucks down and ten bucks a 
month till it’s paid for...” Joe 
doesn’t want to go shootin’ off his 
head against the stockholders... 
He forgets there are over 400,000 
shares spread out over about 100,000 
people, and a lot of widows and or- 
phans,to... : 

Joe: So that’s what they talk about 
at those company union meetings? 
All about what the poor widows and 
the little orphans are getting from 
Pan American! Funny ... I had 
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the idea the company union was 
an organization for us steel work- 
eee 
Melania is puzzled and hurt to 
learn that Steve has been at the com- 
pany meeting; even more so to learn 
that he has been elected representa- 
tive in their shop . . . She sees in all 
this a threat to their plan of pulling up 
stakes and leaving for a farm in New 
Mexico . . . Steve turns angrily on 
Joe, telling him he started all this 
. - « It’s none of Joe’s business what 
they do at company union meet- 
ae 

Joe: Oh, no? Well, it is my busi- 
ness . . . And the business of every 
man in our rollin’ mill. We elected 
you our representative, didn’t we? 
(With scorn) They didn’t happen to 
tell you, too, that Mr. Elbert P. 
Hughes, the little orphan, owns 


75,000 shares of stock, did they . . . 
Sure, that’s not quite two per cent, but 
every one of those shares pays him 


two bucks a year . . . Add that up 
with his salary of 200,000 smackers 

. and his bonus last year of 
100,000! 

Steve: Well, he’s president of the 
company and he deserves it .. . 

Joe: He does, eh? He deserves 
bonuses and dividends . . . amount- 
ing to almost a half million dollars 
. . . but when we ask for a two dol- 
lar raise per week, he hollers there’s 
no economic justification! . . . 

Dan, trying to soothe Joe, tells him 
Steve can’t be held responsible for 
what goes on in those company meet- 
ings . . . Steve can’t help it if the 
General Manager wants to talk about 
the stockholders. Joe insists angrily 
that he can help it, and should! Betty 
speaks up timidly . .. What dif- 
ference does it make, since Joe is 
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leaving for law school next week, 
anyway. ... 

Dan: Sure, Joe, you'll be makin’ 
more when you're a big lawyer than 
ten head rollers ... You'll be 
makin’ a dollar twenty a minute . . . 
Not like this Ellinson lawyer! ... 
Like Charlie Stebbins . . . He’s a 
real lawyer . . . a real success... 
why, he’s a millionaire! 

Joe: He’s a dirty crook! Charlie 
Stebbins! The company’s mouthpiece 
and toadstool . . . Why, Pop, I'd 
rather be on the labor gang, cleanin’ 
out flues the rest of my life than be a 
slimy success like him. ... It’s 
damn funny the way you all talk up 
for that crook, Stebbins, and make 
small of a real guy like Jim Ellinson 
. . . Stebbins is the one who fixes it 
so that the steel company only pays 
taxes on three million dollars of prop- 
erty . . . while Pop has to pay taxes 
on this shack of ours double what it’s 
worth. ... 

Dan, distressed, wants to know 
who told Joe all this . . . Joe ad- 
mits it was Jim Ellinson .. . 

Dan: You lookin’ forward to 
workin’ with that Ellinson fellow 
Joe? 

Joe: Lookin’ forward to it? Why, 
that’s my whole idea, Pop. You don’t 
think I’m goin’ to school to study how 
to be a company stool-pigeon ... 
how to put families on the sidewalk in 
midwinter? . . . And cheat cripples 
on their compensation, do you? ... 
I’m studyin’ law to learn how to beat 
those crooks and steel company law- 
ee 

Dan (Pleading): Joe, I’m tellin’ 
you now ... You stay away from 
that Ellinson and that union bunch 
. . . It’s poison. . . it’s trouble. . . 
it’s hunger . . . it’s police breakin’ 
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heads like they did in the big strike 
after the war... It’s no coal to 
keep yourself warm, and no medi- 
cine to keep yourself in health. It’s 
fightin’ and trouble and death... 
(Appealing to him, tears in his eyes) 
Joe ... my boy... listen, please. 
All I want from life is you should be 
somebody ... All I want is you 
should get out of this damn steel- 
mill ... Yes, I know ...I was 
young like you . . . I hated the com- 
pany and their crooks and dirty deal- 
ings, too . . . I marched out in 1919 
in the big steel strike . . . laughing, 
singing . . . withalltheothers ... 
We were sure we could beat the com- 
pany, but they beat us into the ground 

. crushed us... You were a 
little kid... and Melania, too 


. . « Wehad no bread ... Weate 
saw-dust . . . Wood, we ate. Some- 
times we had potatoes, but your 


she gave those pota- 
toes to you kids . . . Herself, she 
starved.... Unions... Yes, it 
would be good ... But it’s like 
making day into night! ... You 
can’t do it... not against Pan 
American. 

Voices are heard outside and the 
door opens . . . Twomen with lunch 
pails can be seen . . . One pokes his 
head in. . . “Hey, Dan,” he calls, 
“you’re holdin’ up the works... 
Wanna be docked?” . . . “Comin’, 
boys,” says Dan... As they all 
move to the door, the factory whistle 
gives another shrill blast . . . Joe 
stops for a moment, looks fiercely in 
the direction of the mills, seen through 
the open door, and goes off with his 
father, Steve, and the others. 

* * * * * * * 

The second scene of Act I gives us 
—on an upper level—the rollers’ 


mother ... 
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bench in the Pan-American Steel roll- 
ingmill during the graveyard or night 
shift. The sounds of clanging metals, 
now rhythmic and continuous, now 
sharp and sudden, punctuate the con- 
versation of the exhausted men. .. . 
Joe comes on and drawing Steve 
Dugan, his brother-in-law, to one 
side, begs him to take his place as 
union organizer while he is away at 
college. Steve bluntly refuses .. . 
He is looking out for himself .. . 
An angry scene follows, in which Joe 
accuses Steve of licking the bosses’ 
boots, and Steve, in turn, calls Joe 
yellow for going off to college while 
his father kills himself at the gruelling 
work of the rolling-mill . . . If it 
weren't for Joe and his precious 
schooling, Steve taunts him, Dan 
Raldny could quit work now and live 
on his pension . . . Joe is stunned, 
transfixed . . . He goes over to Dan 
and asks him pointblank whether 
Steve’s statement is true... . Dan, 
excited at the threatened overturn of 
all his plans for his son, is stricken 
and tumbles off the bench . . . He 
has had a cerebral hemorrhage, and 
by the time the company doctor ap- 
pears he is dead. Joe is persuaded by 
the boss to take his father’s place in 
the rolling mill . . . He will carry 
on, and study his law by night. 
* * * * %£ * * 
The second act curtain goes up on 
the Raldny sitting-room, and shows 
us Joe studying his law books... 
He admits to Betty that he is dog- 
tired, but plods on with his study- 
ing. ... A new radio in the room 
is witness to the fact that Steve has 
had his way and does not mean to 
leave the mills and go to New Mexico 
with his wife .. . 


Here Malloy knocks on the door 
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. . » Lhere is to be a meeting of the 
“outside union” in the house... 
Other men file in from time to time, 
until the room is full... After 
some raillery, they get down to busi- 
ness and produce the cards of new 
members . . . Donovan has the best 
record, his cards representing the 
whole Number Two open hearth, and 
he lays down the money on the table 
to prove it... 

Donovan: I used me head and 
waited till I had all me Micks to- 
gether at me uncle’s wake, God rest 
his soul. Then Oi says to thim one 
by one . . . and whin are ye goin’ to 
join up with a real union? Begorra 


are ye min or are ye slaves? Are ye 
gonna let the steel company crush ye 
into nothing but bones and skin, or are 
ye gonna join up and fight fer a livin’ 
wage? Do ye want to be cursed right 


here at me uncle’s wake or do ye want 
him to pray fer ye to be blessed by all 
the saints in heaven? And sure, they 
all signed up with me like one! 

Someone, after the general laugh, 
wants to know whether they weren’t 
worried at Donovan’s being employee 
representative. 

Donovan: Shure! That scrap 
loader, Shamus O’Connell, says he to 
me, ‘Say Jim Donovan, if yer talkin’ 
fer the real union then phwat in hell 
are ye doin’ in the company union?’ 
Shamus, says I, yer still nothin’ but 
a potato-eatin’ immigrant greenhorn! 
. . . ye don’t understand politics! 
. .. An’ I showed him, Begorra, 
how I was workin’ from within . . . 
(Laughing heartily) ... Oh, but that 
Shamus is a snearin’ devil ... 
Workin’ from within, he asks... 
Like a worm within an apple, you 
mean... Hell no, I says... Not 
like any worm within an apple but like 
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good bubbling yeast within a barrel of 
whiskey .. . That’s tellin’ him! 

The decision is made to apply 
pressure on the company union repre- 
sentatives to the end that they demand 
a ten per cent wage increase. Steve, 
sullen at finding the union men in his 
home, turns belligerent when he is 
asked to join in the movement for 
the raise. However, it is not quite in 
him to “rat” altogether, and he 
finally agrees to vote for the increase 
if the question ever proceeds that 
far. This is the extent of his willing- 
ness to play ball with the men; he 
refuses to join their union, and he as 
much as orders them to leave his 
house. 

. «© © 

Act III gives us the general man- 
ager’s office in the Pan American 
Steel Company. . . . The union men 
are shown in conference with Mr. 
Miller, the General Manager of the 
plant, and Mr. Roberts, production 
superintendent. . . . They are act- 
ing as company union delegates, for 
this is one of the periodic meetings of 
the employee representation plan. 

Miller: I want to say, first, that I 
thank you for this invitation to attend 
your meeting. . . . We have perfect 
confidence that our employees are 
wise enough to avoid these radical 
agitators with their racketeering 
union dues, and appreciate the sincere 
and generous efforts of our Employee 
Representation Plan. . . . Our com- 
pany has proved itself a generous 
champion of labor . . . loyal labor 
. . . by announcing last month at the 
regular monthly meeting the glorious 
Vacation Plan, and it flings that plan 
as a challenge into the teeth of these 
unscrupulous agitators. . . . I trust 
your meeting today will concern itself 
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with discussion of this Vacation Plan 
which we are so justifiably proud 
er 

The men are restive under all this, 
and Donovan gets to his feet... . 
He is glad to hear the company is 
going on full production, because that 
means business is good. . . . And if 
business is good, there’s no reason 
why the Committee on Wages 
shouldn’t find some time today to talk 
about raising wages. . . . Roberts, 
however, insists that he cannot have 
the floor unless he wants to talk about 
the Vacation Plan. . . . Otherwise, 
he is out of order. . . . Donovan 


wants to know whether he is to ask 
for a vote from the membership as to 
what he shall talk on, and Roberts 
angrily tells him to go ahead, but to 
make it brief. . . . Donovan makes 
the motion that the Committee on 
Wages recommends to the general 


body of the company union a twenty 
per cent... . Miller interrupts: “Just 
a moment, Donovan. ... This is 
not a company union.” . . . Dono- 
van, smiling roguishly, begs his par- 
don. .. . The motion is finally made, 
but it is ruled out of order by Miller. 
. . . This is no time to talk about 
a wage increase, just as the company 
is putting into effect its generous vaca- 
tion plan. . . . The men insist that 
the company is giving them the vaca- 
tion plan now because they have to 

. . they are afraid. . . . If this is 
not true, why was no vacation given 
before? 

Roberts: Because the company 
wasn’t making any money until this 
year, and vacations were out of the 
question. 

Big Pete (Sarcastically): Oh... 
so company not make money before? 
Company joost lak Salvation Army, 
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huh? Give charity all these years 
... Nice . . . nice company! (Sud- 
denly he raises a thick forefinger) But 
. . . if company mak money now 
. . . what the hell all this kickin’ 
about leetle twenty per cent raise, 
hah? 

This is too much for Miller, who 
calls a halt to all discussion of the 
wage increase. Roberts call- upon 
Steve Dugan to express his gratitude 
for the company’s “‘munificent” Vaca- 
tion Plan, but this is too much even 
for the hitherto loyal Steve, and he 
lets Roberts down by refusing. .. . 
The men file out, and Steve is scolded 
for his diffidence; he is told that he is 
lined up for promotion if he will keep 
an eye out for the “outside union” 
people. . . . Miller is anxious to lay 
his hands on the membership cards so 
as to frighten prospective union men 
away from the bona fide organization. 
. ses © © © & S 

In the final scene of the play, we 
are once more in the Raldny’s sitting- 
room. Betty asks Melania to serve 
on the committee of women appointed 
to organize a “kitchen squad;” a 
kitchen squad that shall organize the 
women to stand behind their men in 
this union fight, but Melania refuses. 
She and Steve are going to the movies 
tonight. . . . Joe enters... . He is 
worried at Ellinson’s failure to come 
for the union cards. ... He and 
Melania were to go out to organize 
their kitchen squad tonight, but he 
doesn’t like to leave without making 
certain that Ellinson has the cards 
in his own hands. . . . 

Joe: We signed up a lot of cards 
this week . . . (Looks significantly 
at Steve, who has come in meanwhile). 
Mostly as a result of the way the com- 
pany treated the Committee on 
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Wages, and I'd like to see the grin on 
Ellinson’s face when I hand him the 
pile of cards we got. 

Skinny comes in, full of suppressed 
excitement at a bit of news... . 
They finally force it out of him. .. . 

Skinny: Well, I was on night watch 
duty an’ all of a sudden a coupla big 
shiny limyzines pulls up at the rollin’ 
mill gates. ... It was the whole 
bunch of big shots, an’ who do you 
think was leadin’’*em? . . . Nobody 
but Mr. Elbert P. Hughes, him- 
ae 

Steve: You mean the president of 
the company, 

Skinny: Nobody but. And the Gen- 
eral Manager, and a lot of other big 
shots and executives and some of them 
engineers. . . . Well, they wanted to 


go into the rollin’ mill and Mr. Miller 
asked me to go ahead and put on the 


lights for ’em...SoI did... An’ 
I was told to wait to let them out 
again, so I hung around. Well, I 
heard plenty, Steve. 

Steve (Tensely): What? Come on, 
make it quick! 

Skinny: Well, if you want it all in a 
nutshell, Steve ... it’s that the 
whole durn rollin’ mill is goin’ to be 
pulled down about April first comin’ 

. an’ in its place is goin’ to be put 
up one of ’em new continuous rollin’ 
mills . . . them automatic ones... . 

Steve (Gasping): You heard this? 

Skinny: I sure did. An’ these engi- 
neers and archytects . . . they were 
busy measurin’ things and makin’ lit- 
tle drawin’s till late at night... . 
And Mr. Hughes was laughin’ and 
sayin’ how it would cost plenty of mil- 
lions but it would save it all back in 
no time ... ‘cause they could lay 
off nearly all the men... . 

Steve is dazed at this piece of news. 
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. He sees in it the end of his hopes 
and ambitions. . . . 

Skinny: It’s like them automobile 
assembly belts where they make cars 
in Detroit. . . . One a minute... . 
Everything goin’ like clockwork. . 
Only with this you turn out the rolled 
steel . . . all automatic. . . .Nobody 
has to even touch it from the minute 
it comes out, all nice and rolled up. 
Except of course that technical guy 
that runs the controls. . . . They’re 
just like a bunch of dials on a radio 
set. . . . A baby could run ’em if he 
knew how. . . . This control guy 
just has to push a button. . . (He 
demonstrates) . . . Click! an’ the 
rollers begin to roll out the steel like 
magic. . . . All he has to do is turn 
the dials... . It’s all automatic! 

. You'll be lucky, Steve, if they 
let you stick around to be one of the 
oilers. 

Steve (slowly): Me? One of the 
oilers? 

Skinny: Gee, Steve, with all them 
men that'll be laid off you’ll have to 
get on your knees an’ beg fer a job, 
later. . . . So long, Steve, see you 
in church. .. . 

Steve cannot get over Skinny’s news 

. Bitterly he reproaches himself 
for having listened to Miller’s lying 
talk, for having let the other men 
down by refusing to join with them. 

. So discouraged is he that he is 
even ready to pull up stakes and leave 
for New Mexico, as he and Mela had 
originally planned. But Mela, who 
has learned much in the meantime, 
tells him that his place is there . . . 
with the union. 

Here Joe returns breathlessly 
from a search for Ellinson. He has 
been unable to find him, and he is 
frightened about the union cards in 
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his possession. . . . They must be 
shipped out of town immediately. 
. . . Betty suggests that he take them 
himself and Joe starts for the door, 
prepared to act on this suggestion. 
. . . At this moment the sound of 
peremptory knocking is heard and 
Joe tries to leave through the rear 
entrance and the kitchen, but he is 
forestalled as a thug backs him into 
the room at the point of a gun, and 
several others burst in through the 
front door of the shack. The men 
wrest the cards from Joe by force, 
placing him under arrest. Mela ap- 
peals to Steve to intercede... . 
Steve hesitates, still hanging back, 
but when the thugs congratulate him 
on being in right with the company, 
and commiserate with him for being 
mixed up with a lot of hunkies like 
this, Steve realizes where he actually 
stands. . . . A quick movement, and 
Steve throws one powerful arm about 
the first detective’s throat, and, stand- 
ing behind him, wrenches him against 
his chest, at the same time twisting the 
gun out of his hands. .. . The others 
whirl about, but it is too late... . 
Steve is holding the gun aimed at 
them, protecting himself with the 
detective’s body, which he holds, 
writhing in front of him... . He 
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orders them to put up their hands, 
against their warning that he will be 
sent up for this. . . Joe, looking for 
the first time at the warrant placing 
him under arrest, cries out that it is a 
fake warrant. ... It has to be signed 
by a judge, and it isn’t... . 

Steve orders Joe to light out of 
town with his union cards. He tells 
him to go to law school and not to 
come back until he’s a lawyer and a 
damn good one. . . . He'll handle 
Joe’s union job from now on... . 
The second detective tells Steve not 
to be a fool. . . . “You let us go, 
and we'll treat you right. We'll let 
you into a coupla fine rackets. .. .” 

Steve: Youdirty . . . (Then with 
mock kindness ) | would, only you see, 
I just joined up with this union .. . 
and if I let you go now, why that 
wouldn’t be real union spirit... 
see? 

CuRTAIN 

Nore: Anxious to see a vital labor theatre 
come into being, the I. L. G. W. U. is offering 
$3,000 in prizes for the best two scripts submit- 
ted in the play contest of its sponsorship. First 
prize amounts to $2,000; second prize is $1,000. 
The deadline is July 15, 1937. Manuscripts 
should express the aspirations of labor, but must 
not contain a sectarian criticism of any part of 
the trade union movement. All communications 
and manuscripts should be addressed to Mr. 


Louis Shaffer, Manager of Labor Stage, Inc., 106 
West 39th Street, New York City. 
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SMITH SIMPSON 


T IS always easier to ask questions 
than to answer them. People are 
asking: When will the world tex- 

tile conference, called by the I.L.O., 
meet? What countries will be repre- 
sented? Who will be our delegates? 
How will the conference function? 
What will it deal with? What will it 
try to do? What are its chances of 
success? Some of these questions can 
be answered, but not all. 

First, as to the date of the confer- 
ence. The definite date has not been 
set. The conference must meet early 


enough to permit its results to be re- 
ported to the various governments 
who will attend the International 
Labor Conference in June, for only 


the International Labor Conference 
can take final action. On the other 
hand, the textile conference must be 
held late enough to permit the I.L.O. 
to gather needed information, to con- 
duct the necessary inquiries, and to 
prepare the agenda with such care 
that the conference can go off with 
maximum efficiency. The textile con- 
ference is an I.L.O. conference. It 
is being held in the United States at 
the invitation of our government; but 
the sponsor is the I.L.O. The ma- 
chinery used is the I1.L.O. As the 
body responsible for its convocation, 
the I.L.O. must take the respon- 
sibility of preparing for the confer- 
ence; and the I.L.O. is anxious to do 
as good a job as it did in Santiago a 
year ago January, when its efficiency 
in running the regional conference of 
American countries struck admiration 
in all who attended. So no definite 


date has been set. The tentative date 
is April 5. 

Next, as to what countries will par- 
ticipate. Only textile producing coun- 
tries will be invited. Countries whose 
textile industry employs more than 
50,000 workers are: Austria, Bel- 
gium, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, India, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Poland, Switzer- 
land, the United States, and the 
U.S. S. R. In addition to these 14 
countries there are others like Aus- 
tralia, Estonia, Hungary, Mexico, 
New Zealand, Rumania, Spain, 
Sweden and Yugoslavia which have 
relatively few textile workers. 
Whether these countries which are of 
little textile importance will be in- 
vited has not been determined at the 
present writing. 

Those countries which will be in- 
vited to take part will be asked to be 
represented not only by government 
delegates, but employer and worker 
delegates as well. In I.L.O. lan- 
guage, that is, the conference will be 
tripartite. Workers and employers 
will be there on an equal footing with 
governments. This will be a greater 
assurance of the conference’s success 
than if only governments were there. 
Government conferences founder on 
political rivalries. Workers keep in- 
ternational conferences focussed on 
the real objective of such conferences: 
human welfare. 

As to our delegates, none have been 
appointed at this writing. The sooner 
they are designated, the better. They 
have a great deal of work to do. They 
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must familiarize themselves with a 
great many tangled questions. They 
have facts to assemble and study. 
They will want advice from many 
sources. They will want time to think. 
They will want time to confer among 
themselves. They will want time to 
consult other governments and other 
groups. An international conference 
may not be a difficult matter but a 
successful international conference is. 

As to the manner in which the con- 
ference will function, I am not sure 
I have any light on this. The agenda 
will be a full one and so full that no 
doubt committees will be appointed to 
deal with them, and possible sub- 
committees. If this procedure is 


adopted, each committee will consist 
of an equal number of workers, em- 
ployers and governments. The textile 
conference will be something of a 
precedent among I.L.O. conferences, 


as far as I am aware. In the past, 
technical conferences have dealt with 
a very limited field, such as hours. 
The scope of this conference, how- 
ever, isa very broad one. As the offi- 
cial language used by the Governing 
Body in convening the conference in- 
dicates,’ the agenda authorized may 
include not only hours and wages, the 
speed-up, technological changes and 
their effects, child labor, woman la- 
bor, housing and night work, but pro- 
duction, capitalization and _ invest- 
ment, prices, tariffs, currency devalua- 
tion, trade and markets. These lat- 
ter things have social effects; they can 
greatly influence conditions of labor. 
They may even determine whether 
there is to be employment at all. 
Will the conference try to draft 
agreements on all of these items? My 


* For the exact language, see American Federa- 
tionist, Vol. 44, No. 1 (January 1937), p. 86. 
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guess may be no better than yours, but 
here it is for what it is worth. The 
world-wide situation of the textile 
industry has been produced by so 
many factors—by population shifts, 
by capitalistic competition, by finan- 
cial disturbances, by tinkering with 
currencies, by tariffs, by trade cam- 
paigns necessitated by political cam- 
paigns, by armaments, by imperialistic 
policies, as well as by simpler and 
more direct factors—that it is hardly 
possible for one conference to 
straighten out everything and leave us 
a bigger and better textile industry 
asaresult. Agreement on everything 
needed to rehabilitate the industry 
will be impossible. In view of the 
tangled situation which the industry 
presents, it may be that the I.L.O. 
will authorize the conference only to 
analyze the facts and leave to subse- 
quent sessions of the International La- 
bor Conference, or possibly to future 
meetings of the technical textile con- 
ference, the task of drafting definite 
agreements of Conventions. 

What are the chances of the con- 
ference succeeding? Much depends 
on the cooperation which all groups— 
governments, employers and workers 
—give. Governments can cripple a 
conference by refusing information, 
delaying reports, appointing incom- 
plete delegations. Employers can 
cripple a conference by refusing to 
participate in the conference’s dis- 
cussion. This is what happened in 
the technical conference on printing 
held in Geneva last November. Em- 
ployers appointed to the printing con- 
ference would not discuss. They would 
not vote. If the textile conference is 
to be a success, all groups must work 
for its success. 
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Governing Body’s Next Meeting 


The next meeting of the Govern- 
ing Body will be held February 4. 
Several questions of importance will 
come before this meeting. 

One of these questions is: shall the 
I.L.O. attempt to get a reduction of 
hours in all branches of the glass in- 
dustry not covered by existing Inter- 
national Labor Conventions?? The 
Technical Committee on Glass 
Works, appointed by the Governing 
Body to study this question, met in 
Geneva on November 6-7. This Com- 
mittee was of the opinion that the 
Governing Body should place on the 
agenda of an early session of the Con- 
ference the question of reducing hours 
of work (1) on all continuous opera- 
tions of all glass works, (2) on non- 
continuous operations in all glass 
works in which glass workers are en- 


gaged, and (3) of workers in all glass 
works who are not glassworkers but 
whose work is concerned exclusively 
with the up-keep and the running of 


such establishments. By “all glass 
works” the Committee meant works 
engaged in the manufacture of the fol- 
lowing: glass bottles, hollow glass, 
table glass and flint glass, including all 
articles of pressed or blown glass, 
electric bulbs, sheet glass, plate glass, 
mirrors, rolled plate glass and 
moulded glass, artistic glass (stained 
glass, vases, colored glass, ceiling 
lights, etc.), optical glass, luminous 
tubes, glassware for scientific and 
medical use, glass jewelry, pearls, but- 
tons and other small glass articles, and 
raw glass intended for their manu- 
facture; and works engaged in the 


? Two Conventions, adopted in 1934 and 1935 
respectively, apply the 42-hour week to sheet 
glass works and glass bottle works. These are 
Conventions Numbered 43 and 49 respectively. 
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turning, cutting, polishing, decora- 
tion and painting of glass and flint 
glass, including colored glass. The 
Committee was also of the opinion 
that the branches of the glass indus- 
try carried on at home should be in- 
cluded in the field of the proposed 
Convention, and that the regulations 
for them should be similar to those 
laid down for factories and work- 
shops. This report of the Commit- 
tee was examined by the Governing 
Body at its 77th Session in November, 
but decision was postponed until the 
meeting in February. 

Second among the important ques- 
tions before the Governing Body will 
be the fixing of the agenda of the 
1937 Conference in its final form. 

Third among the questions before 
the Governing Body will be the tenta- 
tive agenda of the 1938 Conference. 

Fourth among the questions will be 
the report of the Director of the 
I.L.O. on the possibility of holding 
a technical coal conference to con- 
sider the rehabilitation of the coal 
industry. A resolution of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference in 1936 
proposed the calling of such a confer- 
ence. This was discussed at the 77th 
Session of the Governing Body, at 
which it was pointed out that it 
would be difficult to call all the techni- 
cal conferences authorized by the 
1936 Conference as well as those al- 
ready planned for the printing and 
chemical industries. Mr. Hayday, 
workers’ representative (Great Bri- 
tain), on behalf of the British miners’ 
organizations and of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Miners, urged 
that the coal conference be held. This 
proposal was supported by Mr. Jou- 
haux on behalf of the French miners 
and Mr. Serrarens on behalf of the 
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International Federation of Chris- 
tian Miners. The French govern- 
ment delegate, Mr. Delauney, also 
supported the proposal. Mr. Forbes- 
Watson, employers’ representative 
(Great Britain) objected. It was de- 
cided that the Director should get in 
touch with the governments and cir- 
cles concerned and report their views 
to the Governing Body at its Febru- 
ary meeting. 

Fifth among the important items to 
be considered by the Body, is the call- 
ing of a Conference of Asiatic Coun- 
tries. A resolution of the 1936 In- 
ternational Labor Conference pro- 
posed that an Advisory Tripartite 
Labor Conference of Asiatic countries 
should be called as soon as possible 
and that an Asiatic Committee should 
be set ip within the framework of the 
I.L.O. which would hold a meeting 
every other year in an Asiatic country. 
At its 77th Session the Governing 
Body decided that a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the countries principally 
interested in such a conference should 
make a preliminary examination of 
the questions arising out of the pro- 
posal. Such a meeting has been held 
and the I.L.O. will make a report on 
the possibilities of such a conference 
to the February Session of the Gov- 
erning Body. 


Next Session of International Labor 
Conference 


The next Session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference will open on 
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Thursday, June 3. It will convene, 
as usual, in Geneva. This will be the 
twenty-third session of the Confer- 
ence. The following six items have 
been placed upon the agenda: 


1. Safety provisions for workers 
in the building industry, with 
reference to scaffolding and 
hoisting machinery ; 

. Reduction of hours of work in 
the textile industry; 

. Planning of public works in re- 
lation to unemployment; 

. Reduction of hours of work in 
the printing industry; 

. Reduction of hours of work in 
the chemical industry; 

. Partial Revision of the Mini- 
mum Age (Industry) and the 
Minimum Age (Non-Industrial 
Employment) Conventions. 


The United States delegates and 
their advisers should be appointed 
well in advance of the Conference. 
Delegates to the 1936 Conference 
were appointed six days before their 
boat sailed.* This left them with 
barely enough time to clear their desks, 
pack their bags and get away. It gave 
them no time in the United States to 
prepare for the Conference. Obvi- 
ously, if the International Labor Con- 
ference is to be successful delegates 
must make a careful preparation for 
it. The appointment of our delegates 
and their advisers several months in 
advance would establish a wise prece- 
dent by the Labor Department. 


® See American Federationist, Vol. 43, No. VI, 
(June 1936), p. 628. 





WEALTH, BENEVOLENCE AND SOCIAL 
TAXATION 


Victor S. YARROS 


progressive economists are, and 

have been for years, firm advo- 
cates of “social taxation,” or taxa- 
tion based frankly on ability to pay. 
Graduated taxation is a corrolary of 
this principle, and so is the demand 
of many so-called radical statesmen 
or legislators that taxation be boldly 
used as a means of redistributing 
wealth. 

Nor is ability to pay incompatible 
with Adam Smith’s principle of 
equality in taxation. By equality we 
now understand equality of burden, 
of sacrifice. The man who enjoys 
a million-dollar income, it is clear, 
cannot justly complain if the govern- 
ment, or governments, tax him at a 
higher rate than they tax the man 
whose income is $50,000, or if those 
whose incomes are below a certain 
figure are not required to pay any 
income tax at all. 

In short, the principle of gradua- 
tion and progression in the taxation 
of incomes, estates, inheritances and 
gifts is now well established, and not 
even conservative parties, when in 
power, venture to attack it or to re- 
peal the laws it embodies. 

It is different with the direct pro- 
posal to equalize opportunities and 
conditions under capitalism and 
wealth concentration, by means of 
progressive taxes. Even moderate 
efforts in that direction—for ex- 
ample, the federal tax law of 1935— 
excite severe criticism and bitter re- 
sentment. Not only responsible and 


I: IS well known that liberal and 


influential bankers like J. P. Morgan, 
but honored university and college 
heads have expressed the apprehen- 
sion that, if social taxation, so called, 
becomes a definite and permanent 
policy, in thirty years few, if any, will 
have sufficient surplus wealth to al- 
low them to endow cultural, benevo- 
lent, worthy institutions and enter- 
prises. What, it has been asked in- 
dignantly, will then become of our 
institutions of learning, of scientific 
research, of exploration, of our hos- 
pitals and recreation centers, of our 
social settlements, of our opera and 
concert halls, of our art galleries? 

Perhaps the remarks on this sub- 
ject that have attracted the most at- 
tention were those made in an ad- 
dress delivered at Pittsburgh by Dr. 
Douglas Southall Freeman, editor of 
the Richmond, Va., News-Leader 
and winner of the Pulitzer prize for 
1935 for his admirable biography of 
Robert E. Lee. The subject of the 
address was “The Stewardship of 
American Wealth,” and the gist of 
Dr. Freeman’s observations may be 
summarized thus: 

In the last century, sixty persons 
of great wealth have given to the 
American people, in endowments for 
science, research, art, public health 
and education, the colossal sum of 
$1,520,000,000. Can we picture the 
state of American education and cul- 
ture without these gifts? Yet we 
face the new theory that, no matter 
how wisely a man may use both 
wealth and power, it is in the public 
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interest to set limits to his wealth by 
means of taxation, lest he use his 
power to the hurt of his fellow-cit- 
izens. The new federal tax law is 
thus “revolutionary.” It does not, 
however, represent, as yet, a deliber- 
ate and fixed national policy. The 
people must consider the implications 
and effects of confiscatory taxation. 
If they decide that there shall be no 
more great fortunes like those of An- 
drew Carnegie or John D. Rockefel- 
ler, they can have their way, since 
the power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy. But it is possible that they 
may perceive the unwisdom of what 
is being done in the name of public 
weal and will not consent to have the 
fountains of generosity and progress 
dried up in a land of sane and prac- 
tical individualism, a land that thirsts 
for something more than specious 
words. 

Dr. Freeman’s observations sug- 
gest several comments. 

The particular tax law which he 
calls revolutionary is not expected to 
produce more than $250,000,000 a 
year. The champions of social taxa- 
tion, or of taxation as a means of 
wealth redistribution, characterized 
the law as a feeble and disappointing 
gesture. Under normal economic 
conditions, the national income of 
America is over eighty billion dol- 
lars, and a national income of ninety 
billions is highly probable should a 
period of prosperity and general ac- 
tivity follow the present depression. 
An additional tax burden of $250,- 
000,000 is hardly ‘“confiscatory” 
where national income reaches such 
figures. 

Again, the tax burdens in Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Germany 
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are, notoriously, much heavier than 
in the United States, and while, of 
course, the people in those countries 
groan and sigh, and would welcome 
reductions of their respective tax 
bills, few raise the bitter cry of con- 
fiscation and revolution. The rich 
and fortunate Europeans know that 
high and progressive taxes are, under 
present-day conditions, the price of 
wealth and power. For they still 
enjoy wealth and power, and under 
Collectivism or Socialism they would 
lose both. Too many American mil- 
lionaires and billionaires are acting 
like spoiled children, and decline to 
pay the modern price of wealth and 
power. 

But Dr. Freeman overlooks even 
more basic considerations. Appar- 


ently he never stopped to ask himself 
the question, What were, and are, 
the sources of the wealth which has 


been, or is, so generously given away 
by American millionaires, and which 
has so greatly benefited our science 
and culture? He speaks of the wise 
use of wealth and power, but he 
passes over in complete silence the 
acquisition of that wealth and that 
power. Surely, he cannot be ignorant 
of the methods, procedures and strat- 
agems whereby the Goulds, Car- 
negies and others amassed their vast 
fortunes. He must have heard, or 
read, of the illegal railroad rebates, 
of stock gambling and manipulation, 
of betrayals of trust, the oppression 
and suppression of independents and 
small competitors, the ruthless ex- 
ploitation of labor, the Homestead 
strikes and the violence which accom- 
panied them! 

The question before the American 
people is not as simple as Dr. Free- 
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man supposes. It is not a question 
of this or that use of wealth legiti- 
mately and honorably acquired. It 
is, in the first place, a question of the 
wisdom and morality of drying up 
the dishonest and anti-social foun- 
tains of wealth and power. It is hard 
to believe that Dr. Freeman would 
take the position that it is a matter 
of indifference to a nation or society 
how wealth and power are acquired, 
provided the use of such wealth and 
power results in palpable benefits to 
culture and science. He certainly 
would not favor the encouragement 
of grand larceny, highway robbery, 
fraud and treachery as means of ac- 
cumulating wealth in the hands of a 
few and enabling these to endow cul- 
ture and benevolence! 

Of course, Dr. Freeman is not in 
favor of grand larceny and remorse- 
less greed and oppression in indus- 
try or commerce. But if we had had 
no “robber barons” of the Jay Gould 
type, no usurers, swindlers and spec- 
ulators, how many lavish and spec- 
tacular gifts would our science and 
culture have received during the 
period named by him? 

Moreover, aside from the question 
of elementary morality and simple 
honesty in business life, there is the 
economic fallacy in the plea for 
great-fortunes-for-the-sake of splen- 
did endowments which Henry George 
so effectively punctured in his fa- 
mous illustration of the alleged ad- 
vantages of protective duties. We 
may recall it. Mr. George wrote: 


Imagine a village of say a hundred 
voters. Imagine two of these vil- 
lagers to make such a proposition as 
this: We are desirous, fellow-citizens, 
of seeing you more prosperous, and 


to that end propose this plan: Give 
us the privilege of collecting a tax of 
five cents a day from every one in 
the village. No one will feel the tax 
much, for even to a man with a wife 
and eight children it will come only 
to the paltry sum of fifty cents a day. 
Yet this slight tax will give our vil- 
lage two rich citizens who can afford 
to spend money. We will at once 
begin to live in commesurate style. 
We will enlarge our houses and im- 
prove our grounds, set up carriages, 
hire servants, give parties and buy 
much more freely at the stores. This 
will make trade brisk and cause a 
greater demand for labor. This, in 
turn, will create a greater demand 
for agricultural products, which will 
enable the neighboring farmers to 
make a greater demand for store 
goods and the labor of mechanics. 
Thus shall we all become prosperous. 


The billions collected by the rich 
and then so “nobly” used to endow 
culture and benevolence are, of 
course, taken from the wage-work- 
ers, the salaried men and women in 
the lower brackets, the stockholders 
and the consumers. What would pre- 
vent these large groups or classes 
from making gifts—small or mod- 
erate gifts, to be sure—to science, 
education, culture and benevolence? 
Generosity is not a monopoly of the 
millionaires, as every social worker 
or charity agent knows. 

Persons of small means, it may be 
argued, do not send checks or leave 
legacies to universities, art institutes, 
hospitals and similar institutions. 
Perhaps not, as a rule. But have 
they been solicited, and have they 
been urged to form the habit of 
giving? Dependence on the very 
rich has militated against that policy. 
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Small contributions have not been 
sought or appreciated, and have not 
been offered. The policy of looking 
to the millionaires is a thoroughly 
vicious and snobbish one. 

It may be added that a wider dis- 
tribution of the profits of industry 
and business would enable millions of 
men and women who now seek char- 
ity to pay for service or enjoyment. 
There is much foolish talk about pau- 
perizing millions through free med- 
ical care, free admission to art gal- 
leries, free classes and lectures. The 
“pauperization” occurs earlier— 
through underpayment or overwork, 
or both, and through loss of jobs. 

Economic justice and general well- 
being would do away with the need 
for ‘free days” and free services to 
a very considerable extent. 

It is safe to say that the America 
Jefferson, the Adamses, Jackson, Lin- 
coln others dreamed of, and worked 
for, was not an America that de- 
pended on millionaires for the pro- 
motion and growth of science, cul- 
ture and the amenities of life. These 
American statesmen and moral lead- 
ers abhorred plutocracy, feared gross 
inequalities of wealth and believed in 
the natural and sound progress of a 
nation dedicated to democracy, equal- 
ity of opportunity, simple living and 
high thinking. It never occurred to 
them that a picture of America sans 
millionaires and huge endowments 
would be a depressing picture! 

Finally, there is such a thing, after 
all, as state or government support 
of science and culture. France, it will 
be acknowledged, is not lagging be- 
hind America in science, culture, the 
fine arts, and yet France neither re- 
ceives nor expects gifts from mil- 


lionaires on the American scale. Pre- 
Nazi Germany was not without 
claims to eminence in the fine arts, 
the sciences, the social services, yet 
she could not boast of a swollen 
stream of golden gifts and private 
endowment. 

The notion that organized society, 
or the state, should have nothing to 
do with the higher education, cul- 
ture, the arts, public health and pub- 
lic recreation is not an original Amer- 
ican idea, nor is it a European idea. 
It is a plutocratic idea. Even im- 
poverished Soviet Russia is not neg- 
lecting science, research, exploration 
and the arts. 

Dr. Freeman is right—the Amer- 
ican people should earnestly consider 
the questions involved in social taxa- 
tion—which, by the way, is not at 
all synonymous with confiscatory tax- 
ation. Let plutocracy and its well- 
paid lawyers wilfully confuse the is- 
sue. The highest taxes now paid in 
America are still far from being con- 
fiscatory, and they are still based on 
ability to pay. To take $222,600 in 
taxes from a gift of $1,000,000— 
one of the horrible examples recently 
given by a naive financial writer—is 
hardly to confiscate the million. The 
amount left to the beneficiary of the 
gift—whether a daughter, a niece, or 
a college—is still considerable. 

If a nation is an organic unity, a 
spiritual entity, there is nothing un- 
heard of or outrageous in the idea of 
taxing the rich for the benefit of the 
poor and the unemployed, the de- 
pendent widows and the destitute 
aged. We ask the young and the 
middle-aged to fight and die for their 
country, and no plutocratic organ has 
called that confiscation. We enact re- 
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gressive sales and tariff taxes, and 
few of the ruling lords of business 
or finance have called those confisca- 
tion. 

The people should consider taxa- 
tion in the light of basic principles 
of government and social organiza- 
tion, and of democracy and justice. 
They should also consider the ques- 
tion of ways and means of prevent- 
ing iniquitous privilege and legal 
plunder, since social taxation is not 
a substitute for the square deal in 
industry and trade. They should con- 
sider the problem of monopoly and 
its abuse in the light of fifty years 


of vain “trust busting,” and seek 
other and better solutions. Tags and 
catchwords should not usurp the 
place of critical thought and of real- 
istic analysis. If America cannot find 
a worthy, humane, civilized alterna- 
tive to fascism or communism, she is 
morally and intellectually bankrupt. 
But she can, despite the yellow press 
and the Liberty League, the blind 
industrial Bourbons and the pedantic 
mossbacks in the legal profession. 

The task of sociologists, econo- 
mists, moralists and historians is to 
find and present that potential altern- 
ative. 


BLUE ROOFS 


Blue roofs at twilight 
With chimneys, like massive columns 


Rising duskily 


Into a western sky 


Where crimson clouds float by, 


Gay and solemn, 
Are beautiful. . . 


But in the day 


When the dreary round of toil 


Goes on 
They are gray, 


And the windows are blind 
With the unseen tragedy 


That is life, 
City life... 


But again, at twilight, 


Unseen, 


They change into 


Beautiful Life! 


—KAETHE IuHRIG, 
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Tue Harvest or Despair by Ber- 
nard Coffin in the Commonweal 


HEN a man is forced into 

the confused ranks of the 

unemployed and, finally, to 
accept public relief, his whole envir- 
onment, his outlook on life, under- 
goes a subtle and gradual change. He 
broods and is all too apt to give way 
to a feeling of desperation and de- 
spair. He lives in an atmosphere of 
opposition, and that instinct to vio- 
lence dozing in human nature is prod- 
ded and teased, from which rises a 
growing hate of authority, a blind and 
unreasoning proneness to grasp at any 
doctrine, no matter how false, that 
seems to offer any hope of a way out 
of his confusion. 

He soon becomes familiar with the 
methods and doctrines of Commun- 
ism, its propaganda becomes a com- 
monplace, and the familiar soon loses 
its repulsiveness. 

It is estimated that there are 
1,000,000 Communist sympathizers 
in this country. I have watched it at 
work, I have come face to face with 
it in those cauldrons of misery—the 
slums—and I have seen its deadly 
virus spreading into schools and cir- 
cles of culture. I have heard the word 
spoken like a curse and whispered 
almost like a prayer. 

Let us not delude ourselves; Com- 
munism is a problem, a problem im- 
portant, immediate and grave. Com- 
munism is the ultimate philosophy of 
despair, and our land is filled with 
despair; it fattens on disaster, and 
there is much disaster; its weapon is 
hate, and there is too great hate. Can 
we close our eyes to the fact that 


ancient delusions of dread and anger 
are stirring in uneasy sleep in many 
hearts? A highly organized, efficient, 
unceasing effort is under way to wake 
them to frightful life. 

By Communism and the peril of 
Communism I do not mean only that 
mentally combustible little group of 
revolutionary impotents in Union 
Square. I am thinking of the enormous 
numbers of men, restless and uncertain 
in the group of social maladjustment, 
the victims of depression, hopeless and 
bewildered, who are all too eager to 
listen to the discordant promises of 
Communism with its shrewd appeal to 
this frantic need for new hopes. 

This depression finds America 
weakened by the mounting spiritual 
and intellectual poverty of an age 
overly secularized. A rampant indi- 
vidualism, itself the fruit and penalty 
of a neglect of spiritual values, has 
forced the moral condition of great 
masses of our society down very close 
to the level of a new, harsh and relent- 
less barbarism. The majority of men 
have no heritage of culture, no deep 
and strong spiritual nourishment ca- 
pable of carrying them unharmed 
through a period of economic stress. 
The great dominant motives of their 
civilization have taught them an all 
too exclusive concern of material 
things. Their very thoughts and 
dreams and desires are bound up in 
physical possession. 

Cut them off from hope of sharing 
in the material rewards of this civili- 
zation they have been taught to be- 
lieve is the best the world has ever 
seen, deny them all hope of “getting 
ahead,” set them apart in a phantom 
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empire of want, let all the force of 
society be used to make them feel that 
they are unwanted, are misfits and bur- 
dens; then what? 

The first result is resentment and 
fear. And because of these there is a 
pathetic willingness to listen to every 
quack and mountebank; radicalism 
and the more dangerous susceptibility 
to radical teachings, however absurd, 
spreads like a fever to leave its appal- 
ling marks upon men. This attitude 
takes on at last the proportions of a 
great pestilence of the mind, gigantic 
and malignant. So the moral damage 
resulting from economic adversity is 
incalculable; the psychological harm 
beyond measure. These souls and 
minds, wounded and warped, are very 
real fruits of this depression. It is a 
harvest of despair, vague, incompre- 
hensible, monstrous, and it does not 
show at all in our graphs of contract- 
ing production and dwindling stock 
turnovers. 

Government, because of the limi- 
tation of political structure, must deal 
with the problem of unemployment 
and its resulting misery as a group call 
for physical relief. It is able to over- 
come the ravages of mass hunger; it 
is powerless to overcome the individ- 
ual ravages of delusion and dread. 
That is and must remain an individual 
problem, magnified by the numbers in- 
volved. 

Do I seem to write as one having 
authority? I write with whatever au- 
thority may be conferred by the per- 
sonal privation and inescapable sense 
of defeat of the unemployed. I speak 
with the authority of experience, the 
experience of 20,000,000 Americans. 

One year ago I was forced into the 
ranks of the jobless, sent into the 


street simply because a group of bank- 
ers controlling a newspaper were de- 
termined to wring greater profit from 
it. I learned something of the despair 
that comes from months of futile job 
hunting when there are no jobs. I also 
understood that all of my life I really 
had been working to erect barriers of 
refinement and culture to shield my 
family from all that is vulgar and de- 
moralizing in modern life. That is 
what a great many of us are doing. 
Those precious barriers are built by 
love, but they are maintained by 
money. When there is no more money, 
when a man sees his children in dan- 
ger of lacking even bread, then those 
protecting walls are apt to come 
tumbling down about his head. Then 
he will understand something of how 
grim and savage life may be, for him 
as it always has been for so many 
others. 

Then he will come to understand 
the real menace of Communism as I 
have understood it. He will hear the 
insistent pleadings of agitators; he 
will be subjected to the influence of un- 
employed councils and the like, al- 
ways the opening wedge in a terrific 
campaign to make of him a conscious 
and active foe of the existing order. 
He will realize, if he possesses any 
culture to sustain him and if his mind 
has been schooled in the ways of a 
trained observer, how foolish it is to 
expect that the great masses of undis- 
ciplined minds, impelled by their 
pressing needs, should be able to resist 
the lure of Communism, offering them 
the very fulfilment of their material 
desires, themselves born of a material 
system they believe has failed. 

He will discover that the problem 
of unemployment and pauperization 
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cannot be viewed as one political issue. 
In the larger sense it is not a problem 
of dealing with 20,000,000 jobless; 
rather we have 20,000,000 problems 
of idle men and women and their 
dependents, each a problem that in- 
volves more than providing bread by 
impersonal, often callous, official char- 
ity. There is a deeper, spiritual prob- 
lem in each case, which must be solved 
if we are to meet the challenge of that 
most abhorrent of all material sys- 
tems—Communism. 

Then will come to him an under- 
standing of the peculiar burden of re- 
sponsibility placed upon him. He will 
see that although he is not called to 
be his brother’s keeper, he is most 
certainly called to be his companion 
and friend. 

Fellow human beings are given up 
to loneliness and hopelessness; we can 
help them to create a new atmosphere 
of cheer and hope. Kind words for a 
neighbor who feels that he is helpless 
and being cut off from a part in all the 
normal affairs of his life; a little out- 
ing or motor trip for those children 
we know who are living dreary lives in 
squalid houses; a tiny gift and a 
friendly visit for one who is ill; a few 
books or good magazines for the per- 
son shut off from accustomed cultural 
contacts. In hundreds of ways we can, 
if we will, take part in a great crusade 
of thoughtful mercy. A little study 
will show each of us many ways in 
which we can help to lighten the bur- 
den of suffering that has been placed 
upon the weakest and, politically and 
financially, the most innocent. Suppose 
a majority of us tomorrow should be- 
gin such a course of practical piety 
made manifest? Who is capable of 
measuring the harvest? 
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A dream? No, not a dream, but 
rather a vision, a vision calling us to 
an intelligent effort toward the good 
life: a ray of mercy and justice and joy 
come to the earth from that grander 
vision, the most sublime that has ever 
captivated the minds and strength- 
ened the hearts of men—the vision of 
the Faith universal and triumphant at 
the last. 


CANADIAN COLLECTIVE AGREE- 
MENTS by Margaret McIntosh in 
Personnel Journal, October, 1936 


AST year in Quebec a Collective 
Labor Agreements Extension 

Act was passed. This Act em- 
powers the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, to extend the 
operation of certain terms of a col- 
lective agreement between one or 
more associations of employees and 
one or more employers or associations 
of employers so as to bind all employ- 
ers and employees in the same trade, 
industry or business within the district 
covered by the agreement. Petition 
for the extension of an agreement 
may be made to the Minister of La- 
bour by any association of employees 
or employers which is party to the 
agreement. To safeguard the inter- 
est of non-parties, the Minister is re- 
quired to give notice of the petition in 
the Quebec Official Gazette and for 
thirty days thereafter objections may 
be made to the extension of the agree- 
ment. If the Minister, then, is satis- 
fied that its provisions “have acquired 
a preponderant significance and im- 
portance for the establishing of the 
conditions of labour” in the industry 
or business, he may recommend its 
extension, with any alterations he may 
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deem expedient, to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. An agreement 
which has been made binding may be 
amended in the same way. Account 
must be taken in the agreements of 
“the economic zones” of the province 
in establishing labour conditions. 
Nothing in the Act is to be deemed as 
compelling any person to become or 
not to become a member of any asso- 
ciation. 

When a collective agreement is ap- 
plied by order in council to all em- 
ployers and employed in the industry, 
it governs all the individual labour 
contracts within its scope except those 
providing more favourable conditions 
for the worker, unless this variation 
from the terms of the collective agree- 
ment has been expressly prohibited by 
the agreement itself. 

In the original Act, it was stipu- 
lated that only the wages and hours 


terms of the agreement might be 
given general application. Under the 
1935 amendment, the provisions as to 
apprenticeship and the proportion of 
apprentices to qualified workmen may 
also be made generally binding. 


Joint Committee Enforces 


The enforcement of an agreement 
is entrusted to a joint committee 
which must be set up by the parties 
and to which not more than two per- 
sons representing other employers 
and workers in the industry may be 
added by the Minister of Labour. 
The committee may check up wage- 
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rates, working hours and apprentice- 
ship conditions to see that they are in 
accordance with the agreement and 
it is given authority to represent the 
workers, without having to prove an 
assignment of claim, in any action 
arising in their favour from an agree- 
ment. A joint committee is consti- 
tuted a corporation for the purposes 
of the Act. Neither the committee 
nor its members may be held liable for 
damages to an employer through a 
suit brought in good faith but un- 
founded in fact. A committee may, 
in accordance with the agreement, 
levy on the employers, or on both 
employers and employees, the amount 
required to meet its expenses in en- 
forcing the agreement, provided that 
the rate of assessment and the esti- 
mates of receipts and expenses are 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council and quarterly reports made 
to the Department of Labour, which 
is to act as trustee of any balance at 
the expiration of an agreement. The 
levy, however, must not exceed one- 
half of one per cent of the workman’s 
wages or of the employer’s payroll. 

Any person who violates a wages 
schedule may be required to pay to the 
joint committee, as liquidated dam- 
ages, twenty per cent of the wage 
claim as determined by a court. For 
violation of any other provision of 
an agreement made obligatory, or for 
making false returns to a joint com- 
mittee or its inspector, or for refusing 
information or obstructing the latter 
in his duties, fines may be imposed. 





LABOR IN OTHER LANDS 


Indian Textile Workers 


ABOUR expects that the All In- 
L dia Congress will give all the 
help that lies in its power in 

the day to day struggle of the workers 
for rights and conditions which are 
envisaged in the resolution on Funda- 
mental Rights and for anything fur- 
ther which may have the approval of 
the Congress. As a matter of fact, the 
outlook of the Congress has actually 
been intensely practical during the 
last two decades as is evidenced by 
its efforts for the amelioration of the 
conditions of the peasants and Hari- 
jans. The Congress has insisted that 
the people of the country should en- 
gage themselves in the constructive 
work of the mass uplift on all sides 
and not keep waiting till Swaraj is 


won. Mahatmaji conceives of Swaraj 
only as a fruition of internal efforts 


on these lines. What concrete con- 
tribution then has Congress made to- 
wards redressing the wrongs of indus- 
trial labour and making its lot less 
hard than before? 

The National Congress as such 
took its first important step in this 
direction when the Working Commit- 
tee passed a resolution in July 1931 
directing that the Textile Mills Ex- 
emption Committee “should endeav- 
our wherever possible and necessary 
to prevent by amicable arrangement 
any penalization or victimization of 
labour in the mills which have signed 
the Congress Declaration and to help 
in the bettering of labour conditions 
in these mills,” 

This was reinforced by a further 
resolution of the Working Committee 


on the subject passed in August 1931 
which runs as follows :— 


“The Working Committee draws 
the attention of the owners and man- 
agers of mills specially those rec- 
ognised by the Congress, to the Reso- 
lution of the Committee dated July 
10, 1931 and draws further attention 
to the fact that the Working Com- 
mittee has received complaints about 
the treatment of textile labourers and 
the growing discontent amongst them 
as also of proposed reduction of 
wages in some mills. The Committee 
hopes that the owners and managers 
concerned will remove all clauses of 
discontent. The Committee believes 
that representing as the Congress 
does predominantly the interest of 
millions of agricultural and industrial 
workers, any recognition by the Con- 
gress of the mills will be inconsistent 
with this claim, wherever there is 
proved justification for such com- 
plaints.” 

Again in September of the same 
year the Working Committee author- 
ised the Textile Mills Exemption 
Committee “to ask such mills as are 
working more than 10 hours a day to 
adopt a 10-hour day and those mills 
which have reduced the wages of their 
operatives to restore these wages. In 
case of non-compliance with the re- 
quest after due notice and opportu- 
nity have been given, the exemption 
Committee is further authorised to 
remove their names from the list of 
approved mills.” 

Congress was making during this 
period a strong drive for the exclusive 
use of Swadeshi cloth in India and 
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cotton textile mills in the country were 
called upon to sign Declaration Forms 
containing clauses adherence to which 
was considered a sine quo non for true 
Swadeshi Mills which signed the 
forms and offered to conform to the 
conditions, were placed on the ap- 
proved list and the remaining were 
listed for boycott. The Textile 
Mills Exemption Committee consist- 
ing of Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj, Sjt. Man- 
mohandas Trikamji, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, Smt. Sarladevi Ambalal 
and Sjt. Shankerlal Banker (Secre- 
tary) was appointed by the All-India 
Congress Committee to deal with the 
applications for exemptions from the 
operation of certain clauses, on 
ground of exceptional circumstances 
and to prepare the approved and the 
boycott lists. It was in fitness of 


things that some safeguards in the 
interests of labour should be provided 


and some minimum standard with re- 
gard to conditions of labour insisted 
upon in setting the Congress seal of 
approval on industrial concerns in 
India. 


Fruits of the Exemption Committee 
Work 

The Exemption Committee inter- 
ested itself in the disputes and de- 
mands coming chiefly under three cate- 
gories: restoration of wage cuts, re- 
duction of hours and reinstatement of 
victimized workers. Under the first, 
besides the instances mentioned in the 
Committee’s Report, the Committee 
espoused the workers’ cause in Nar- 
singji Mills, Sholapur, Sholapur Spin- 
ning & Weaving Company, Raghu- 
vanshi Mills, Bombay and Bhandari 
Mills, Indore. In the matter of hours, 
there were additional cases of the Cot- 
ton Ginning, Spinning and Weav- 
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ing Mills, Ujjain, Krishnakumar 
Mills, Mahuva, Shree Shahu Chhat- 
rapati Mills, Kolhapur, the M. S. K. 
Mills, Gulberg, Sitaram Spinning, 
Trichur, Aurangabad Mill, Auranga- 
bad, Shree Gajanand Mills, Sangli, 
Mahbubshah Kalbarga Mills, Secun- 
derabad, the Ushmanshahi Mills, 
Bombay, Vankateshver Rangtantu 
Mills, Inchalkaranj, Maharaja Kish- 
angarh Somyag Mills, Krishangarb 
and Sajjan Mills, Ratlam. In all 
these cases the mills ultimately agreed 
to reduce the hours. The question of 
victimization arose in Shree Savajee 
Mills, Baroda, Juggilal Kamlapat 
Mills, Cawnpore and Bhandari Mills, 
Indore. 

The Committee’s efforts succeeded 
to a gratifying extent with regard to 
the reduction of hours. The measure 
of success attained in other directions 
was also considerable and encourag- 
ing. It should not be imagined that 
just a letter from the Committee suf- 
ficed to bring around the authori- 
ties of a mill to do its bidding. In 
a number of cases prolonged cor- 
respondence was carried on and 
the good offices of Congressmen and 
others had to be employed to per- 
suade the management to do its duty 
by labour. It is probable that the 
fear of being placed on the boycott list 
was operative in the background but 
the Committee took good care to see 
that it had no occasion to go beyond 
the exercise of persuasive methods. 
No mill was actually placed on the 
boycott list in this connection. While 
some of the matters handled by the 
Exemption Committee were referred 
to it by persons or organizations in- 
terested in labour, the Committee act- 
ed on its own initiative in most of the 
cases. 





LABOR IN OTHER LANDS 


First Labour Sub-Committee 


The work of the Exemption Com- 
mittee ended with the inauguration 
of the Satyagrah movement on the 
return of Mahatmaji from Europe on 
28th December, 1931. Between this 
time and the next phase of Congress 
association with labour, there is an 
inevitable gap of nearly three years 
excepting for a resolution of the 
Working Committee in May 1934 
expressing sympathy with the textile 
workers on strike in several places. 

A Delegation of the All-India 
Trades Union Congress led by Mr. 
R. S. Ruikar, the then President of 
the Trade Union Congress, met Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, President of the 
Indian National Congress at that 
time, at Wardha on 26th July 1935 
and placed before him the economic 
and political demands of the Trade 
Union Congress. Rajendra Babu 
promised to place the Memorandum 
of the Trade Union Congress before 
the Working Committee of the In- 
dian National Congress which met 
at Wardha on the 29th July, 1935. 
This led to the appointment of the 
Labour Sub-Committee consisting of 
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Sjt. Jairamdas Doulatram, Sjt. K. F. 
Nariman and Sjt. J. B. Kripalani to 
“keep in touch with the problems af- 
fecting industrial labour and from 
time to time to report to and advise 
the Working Committee thereon.” 

A joint meeting of the represen- 
tatives of the National Trade Union 
Federation and the Trade Union 
Congress adopted a resolution on 
August 4, 1935, in favour of estab- 
lishing for joint action wherever pos- 
sible or necessary, an All-India Joint 
Labour Board comprising of an 
equal number of representatives of 
both these organizations. At the 
instance of Mr. Ruikar, a meeting of 
the Board and the Congress Labour 
Sub-Committee was fixed to be held 
at Madras on 16th October, 1935, 
that is, at the time of the Congress 
Working Committee and the All- 
India Congress Committee meeting 
there. This meeting did not really 
take place and was postponed indefi- 
nitely in circumstances which suggest 
unhappily that on behalf of Labour 
the approach was not made in correct 
terms and in the right spirit—From 
The Indian Labour Journal. 





“STAY IN” STRIKE 


About 5,000 workers of the Ro- 
dier Textile Mills at Pondicherry, 
India, went on strike the 26th 
June ’36. The strikers adopted a 
novel method of strike. They stayed 
in the mill premises and helped them- 
selves to the stock of provisions in 
the mill godowns. The strike lasted 
for about a week and barring certain 


AT PONDICHERRY 


stray cases of stone throwing against 
the Mayor the strike was throughout 
peaceful. 

The immediate causes for the 
strike were non-payment of overtime 
wages and employment of new hands 
on higher rates while demand for in- 
creased rate of wages for existing 
men had been ignored by the man- 
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agement. Subsequently the workers 
presented a memorandum of their 
grievances. 

After 6 days’ strike the manage- 
ment agreed to the following terms 
of settlement. The strike ended with 
success to the men. 


Terms of Settlement 


1. No victimization of strikers. 

2. 9-hour day from Ist of Octo- 
ber, 1936, without loss of wages. 
They are at present working 10 
hours a day. 

3. 40 percent pension after 25 
years of service. 

4. 5 percent of wages to be de- 
ducted for Provident Fund. 

5. Spoilt goods to be given to 
workers at 75 percent cost price. 

6. Sons and daughters of work- 
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ers to be given preference for em- 
ployment. 

7. Payment of an annual bonus 
of a month’s wages to the workers 
at the end of every year. 

8. 10 weeks’ maternity leave for 
all women workers. 

9. 50 percent extra payment for 
all overtime work. 

10. Free medical attendance by 
the provision of a qualified doctor 
within the factory premises. 

11. Sick-leave on full pay will be 
granted during treatment. 

12. Retrenched workers will be 
reinstated wherever vacancies arise. 


The foregoing terms were given 
in writing to the workers and a copy 
of the same posted at the mill en- 
trance. 


THE THINKER 


This is the blessing and the bane 
Of Tyrant Thought— 

The soaring pleasure, deep-gulfed pain, 
Unwished, unsought— 


To hover ever on the brink 


Of mighty deeds, 


But at the crucial moment shrink, 
While the heart bleeds. 


Perplexed, confused, we wait, we wait, 
And Tyrant Thought 

Drives us, like Hamlet, to our fate, 
Distraught . . . distraught... 


—E. K. Stone, Spirit. 





A WAGE NEGOTIATION COMMITTEE WITH 
THE FACTS 


Epitor’s Note: This is the second of two skits prepared by the Research Division of the 
Worker’s Education Bureau, 815 Mt. Vernon Place, N. W., Washington D. C., in coopera- 
tion with the Central Labor Union of Philadelphia. Their purpose is to illustrate how facts 


can be effective in wage negotiations. 


The first skit shows the committee in negotiation 


without adequate facts and the second shows the committee with sufficient facts to get the 


increase which they were after. 


Tom—Well, here we are again. ... 
After weeks of stalling. 

Bill—Sit tight . . . and keep your 
shirt on. There won't be any stall- 
ing this time. 

Tom—Y ou think it makes that much 
difference when you have the 
goods? 

Bill—Sure. Magnate can’t hold out 
onus now. We've got the facts! 
Tom—Well, if the old boy thinks he 
can sidestep a strike this time .. . 
with that old line of hooey... 


he’d better guess again. 
Jones—Magnate’s not keen for a 


strike right now... any more 
than you fellows are. You've got 
as clear a case as anybody’d want. 
Use your heads! Remember... 
the International’s looking to you 
to win this move. That’ll help some 
of the other locals that are trying 
to negotiate. 

Bill—I'd give a lot if you were doing 
the talking, Jones. 

Jones—Not on your life! You’re tell- 
ing your own story. 

Tom—That’s right, Bill. You’re the 
speech-maker tonight. Don’t go 
limp when he pulls a fast one, 
though. Betcha he'll say the work 
in your department ought to be 
done by girls! 

Jones—Or say he’s calling in the 
efficiency boys to cut down the labor 


Further information may be obtained from the Research 
Division of the Worker’s Education Bureau. 


cost. You know what that means. 
Tom—tThat guy’s a pineapple. 
Jones—Don’t let his line get you 
down. Stick to your facts. 
Tom—He'll pull the old sob stuff... 
how the company is going on the 
rocks. . . . To hear that guy talk, 
you'd think he was staying in busi- 
ness just to give us a job. 
Bill—This waiting drives me nuts. 
Tom—Aw, he’s always late. Does it 
on purpose, just to show he’s a big 
shot. If we were here on company 
time, he’d be on the dot. 
Jones—(To Tom) And remember, 
Bill’s doing the talking this time. 
Tom—O. K. 
Bill—Pipe down! Here he comes. 
Enter Magnate. 
Magnate—Well, boys, what can I do 
for you? 
Bill—Hello, Mr. Magnate. 
Mr. Jones. 
Magnate—How are you? 
Jones—Pleased to meet you, Mr. 
Magnate. 
Bill—Mr. Jones is the representative 
of our International for this area. 
Magnate — The representative of 
your International, eh? 
Tom—yYeah. He’s sitting in here. 
Magnate—Oh! But why bring in an 
outsider? You know we’re always 
ready to talk to our own men. 
(Turning to Jones) Of course, 


Meet 
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Mr. Jones, I’d be glad to have you 
stop in at the office any time you 
happen to be in town. 
Jones—Feeling’s running pretty high 
in the plant, Mr. Magnate. The 
union wants to settle this thing 
right, and headquarters sent me 
down to help. 
Tom—We’re tired of this stalling. 
Magnate—That’s a matter between 
you and the company, boys. We 
don’t need an outsider. 
Jones—You'll have to admit I’m no 
outsider. I’ve been in this business 
longer than most of your execu- 
tives. But I can sit back and let the 
men do their own talking this time. 
Magnate—Well, what’s on your 
mind, boys? Remember, business 
hasn’t turned the corner yet. You 
can’t listen to all these reformers 
and agitators, that think we can 
raise wages every other week. 


We’d have to shut up shop if we 
did that. 

Tom—tThe stockholders won’t be 
asking you to close down the plant 


yet awhile, Mr. Magnate .. . the 
way business has been going lately. 

Magnate—Things are a little bet- 
ter.... But don’t forget the beat- 
ing we've taken. 

Tom—That’s not a patch on what 
the workers have had to take. 

Magnate—I'd like to see every one of 
you boys with a steady job, making 
three thousand a year. Nothing 
would please me more. 

Bill—We’re here tonight, Mr. Mag- 
nate, to show you how you can raise 
our wages... 

Tom—(Aside to Jones) So’s they'll 
be nearer that three thousand! 
Magnate—Well, I suppose you know 

the business better than I do, boys. 

Jones—They know some things that 


may surprise you, Mr. Magnate. 
Go ahead, Bill. 

Magnate—You know we've got a 
tough proposition in your depart- 
ment, Bill. The equipment’s out of 
date, and we’re thinking of install- 
ing automatic machines. They're 
run by girls, you know. Anyway, 
an efficiency man is coming in to 
study the cost situation. We can’t 
have that department pulling down 
the rest of the plant. 

Bill—You’re right there’s a tough 
proposition in my department. The 
way they’re slapping orders 
through these days you’d think 
there never had been any depres- 
sion. We’re doing twice the work 
without any more men and still 
working at depression wages. 

Magnate—Business is encouraging 
. . - But don’t forget how we 
piled up stocks during the depres- 
sion. 

Bill—The prices of materials and 
wages were at rock bottom then, 
Mr. Magnate. ... But those stocks 
have been moving out of the ware- 
house fast. . . . And rolling up a 
nice little profit, too. You didn’t 
borrow much to lay in those ma- 
terials or make them up, either. 
You had cash reserves to do it 
with. 

Magnate—Looked up our financial 
condition, did you? 

Jones—The boys found Moody’s and 
Standard Statistics interesting 
reading. 

Magnate—It must give you confi- 
dence to work for a firm as sound 
as ours. 

Biil—And when you did borrow... 
back in 1933 .. . money was cheap. 
They couldn’t give it away... to 
industry. 
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Tom—But when I had to borrow for 
that hospital bill. ... 

Jones—You’re out of order, Harry. 

Bill—It’s true, though. If the worker 
had to go to the bank for a loan, 
he was out of luck. (Turning back 
to Tom) How much interest did 
you have to pay? 

Tom—Three and a half per cent a 
month . . . forty-two per cent a 
year. 

Bill—-Stack that up against the inter- 
est you had to pay, Mr. Magnate, 
on what you borrowed when we 
were building up stocks. . . . And 
before you started to move them, 
the price had increased 20%. 

Magnate—So you've been reading 
something else besides the funnies 
lately, have you? Take my ad- 
vice... . You have to know a lot 
about the business before you can 
understand what you read in the 


financial and trade journals. 


Bill— Those journals are quick 
enough to tell business how to cash 
in on the pick-up, but they don’t 
seem to pay much attention to the 
workers’ side. .. . Except they did 
waste plenty of print telling us why 
we had to take our cuts! ‘ 

Magnate—You fellows don’t under- 
stand! Prices are picking up..., 
little bit. And the way we took 
advantage of them does give us an 
edge on competition right now. But 
if we gave you an increase, we'd 
have to raise prices and that means 
losing orders. 

Bill—A ten per cent increase in wages 
wouldn’t raise your production 
costs enough to notice. And 
wouldn’t interfere with your 
profits, either. We figured it out 
from the Census of Manufactures 

. wages in this industry aren’t 
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more than twenty per cent of the 
total cost. I suppose labor costs in 
our plant run about the same, 
don’t they? 

Magnate—Well, we're as efficient as 
the others. 

Bill—That means you pay about 
twenty cents in wages for every 
dollar that goes into the product? 

Magnate—Yes, wages take some- 
thing like twenty cents in every 
dollar. 

Bill—So a ten per cent increase in 
wages would raise your costs less 
than two cents on the dollar. 

Magnate—But I told you before. 
Your wages are up fifteen to twenty 
per cent. There’s no satisfying 
you fellows. How much more do 
you want? 

Bill—Our weekly wages are higher 
because we're working longer 
hours. If that’s how we’ve got to 
make the pay envelope keep up 
with prices, we’d better move our 
beds into the plant and work 
twenty-four hours a day! 

Tom (Aside to Jones) But that'll 
never put men back to work. 

Bill—The point is this, Mr. Mag- 
nate. You're getting more for the 
goods we produce. That means 
you’re getting paid more for every 
hour of work we put in. Raising 
our wage rates would help 
workers’ purchasing power, too... 
give others a chance at a job. 

Magnate—What do you mean? 

Bill—It’s like this. . . . Employment 
and wages aren’t keeping up with 
production. What with the speed- 
up and longer hours, you’re getting 
more work done with fewer peo- 
ple. ... That’s what helps to keep 
unemployment so high . . . in spite 
of the pick-up in production. 
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Magnate—But don’t forget, boys, 
when wages go up, overhead goes 
up. That means higher produc- 
tion costs. 

Bill—Yes, we’ve been looking into 
the company’s figures on overhead. 
... Trying to check on light, heat, 
power, supervision and such things. 

Magnate—Where did you get your 
figures? 

Bill—From the statement you pub- 
lish. . . . Of course, it didn’t give 
us all the facts we wanted. 

Magnate—Well, so you want our 
records, do you? Our Annual Re- 
port is complete enough for the 
stockholders. 

Bill—The men want to know what’s 
going on. The stockholders’ re- 
ports don’t give all the facts, so 
we've done the best we could on 
our own. Your item for factory 
overhead looks way too high. 

Magnate—But that’s a bookkeeping 
figure ... varying with wages and 
other factors. 

Bill—We know all statements of 
overhead are more or less arbi- 
trary, Mr. Magnate. But this one’s 
too high. We'll be glad to go over 
it with you, item by item, to show 
you what we mean. 

Magnate—Well, maybe I'd better 
bring in the accounting department 
. . . let you boys show them how 
to do it. 

Bill—We do think we could show 
’em a fair way to figure overhead. 
. . « One that would let you pay 
better wages and still keep down 
your costs. Your figure for over- 
head leaves a hidden profit. 

Magnate—Y ou have to allow for a 
comfortable margin, you know. 

Bill—There’s also this item of depre- 
ciation of plant and equipment. ... 


Magnate—Mr. Jones, your account- 
ant here, can tell you we have to lay 
aside money for depreciation, or 
where’d the plant be in a few 
years? 

Bill—Common sense and factory ex- 
perience show you've got to figure 
on depreciation. . . . But your de- 
preciation figure looks pretty high. 

Tom—(Aside to Jones) Big enough 
to replace the entire plant and 
equipment in a couple of years! 

Magnate—I'm afraid you boys don’t 
quite understand. 

Tom—We understand how padded 
overhead and high depreciation 
take it out of wages! 

Magnate—You men can’t see any- 
thing but wages. You’ve got to 
look at the whole picture. 

Bill—There’s a part of the picture 
we'd like you to look at, Mr. Mag- 
nate. It’s an item of overhead that’s 
basic to production. 

Magnate—An item of. overhead? 
Basic to production? What is it? 

Bill—The overhead every one of us 
hastocarry. We have to eat every 
day . . . and feed and clothe our 
families. ... We can’t shut down 
our plant till business picks up 
again. ... We have to keep going. 
And right now a lot of us have 
extra operating costs... on account 
of relatives who’re out of work. 

Tom—And prices going up! [ll bet 
your wife complains about it, too. 

Bill—It’s this way, Mr. Magnate. It 
doesn’t matter whether you follow 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics fig- 
ures or the National Industrial 
Conference Board. ... Or read it in 
the Monthly Survey of Business. 
You know our overhead’s going 
up! 

Magnate—You mean those cost of 
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living figures they publish? You 
can’t calculate wages or prices 
from them. They’re just averages 
for the entire country. They don’t 
show what’s happening to cheese or 
bacon in the grocery store you buy 
from. 

Bill—We know that ... so we’ve been 
figuring our own cost of living. 
Using the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics as a guide. 

Magnate—Y ou have, eh? 

Jones—Yes, Mr. Magnate, and as 
nice a job as I’ve seen in a long 
time. 

Magnate—That must have been a 
pretty large order, wasn’t it? Sure 
you got it straight ? 

Tom—I’! tell the world it was a 
large order! And I'll tell the world 
we got it straight, too. 

Bill—We set up a committee first 
thing . . . and the Women’s Auxil- 


iary helped us. We went over the 
prices of what our folks were buy- 
ing, and compared them with a 
year ago. Some of the women keep 
accounts, and the others learned 
how. We figured in rent ... and 


doctors’ bills . . . and other ex- 
penses. As near as we can find out, 
it’s now costing us about five per 
cent more to live than it did a year 
ago. 

Jones—There was only one trouble 
about those figures. They calcu- 
lated what it cost to live the way 
they’d been living since the depres- 
sion. 

Tom—And anybody knows that 
wasn’t living! 

Bill—We’ve been trying to figure out 
how much more it'll take to live de- 
cently . . . give the kids a good 
education . . . and all that. You 
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want to eniarge your plant, Mr. 
Magnate, and turn out more goods. 
Well, we want to live better... and 
have more of the things the fac- 
tories make. Factories can’t sell, 
more, either, unless workers can 
buy more. 

Jones—Before the depression, you 
know, everybody was talking about 
the American standard of living. 

Magnate—That was sales talk! ... 
Workers buying more and more! 
. .. Factories producing more and 
more! ...A chicken in every pot! 

Bill—Do you think that was all sales 
talk, Mr. Magnate? Look at what 
our modern machines can turn out! 
But the best way in the world to 
cripple those machines is to pay 
low wages! We don’t want the 
earth. . . We aren’t talking silk 
shirts and a car for every member 
of the family. ... 

Tom—Not yet! 

Bill—No, not yet. But we do want 
to earn enough to give our kids 
plenty to eat. You know, the gov- 
ernment’s Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics tells what food a family 
needs to keep healthy . . . and how 
much. ... That takes money... 
and if there’s any variety at all, it 
costs still more. 

Tom—(Aside to Jones) Who wants 
the same old thing day after day? 

Bill—And it’s the same with your 
clothes . . . and everything else. 

Magnate—That’s all right... I 
don’t blame you for wanting all 
those things. . . . But maybe you 
can tell me how we can increase 
wages while we’re still in the red. 

Bill—But the company paid an extra 
dividend last quarter. 

Magnate—Our stockholders are en- 
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titled to a fair return on their 
investment. 

Bill—Aren’t workers entitled to a 
fair return on their labor? And 
besides, Mr. Magnate, that divi- 
dend wasn’t paid out of income. 
It came out of surplus. 

Magnate—What of it? 

Tom—(Aside to Jones) It wasn’t 
hard to find the gravy for the 
stockholders! 

Bill—And your surplus that piles up 
year after year .. . would goa 
long way toward better wages for 
the folks that earn it. 

Magnate—The trouble with you la- 
bor people is these agitators ... 
(Pointing to Jones)... . He makes 
you see it all one way. Why can’t 
you see our side? This business 
gives you your bread and butter! 

Bill—Seems to me we’ve done a good 
job of seeing your side . . . high 
overhead, swollen depreciation fig- 
ures, and dividends out of surplus. 

Tom—(Aside to Jones) Padded pro- 
duction costs and hidden profits! 
(Turning to Magnate) No won- 
der the company thought it could 
afford to vote you that bonus! 

Magnate—My bonus! Just like an 
agitator to play that up! That was 
my reward for getting this plant 
onto a good production basis again. 
And don’t forget I took a big cut 
in 1929. 

Bill—We all took a big cut in 1929 

. and two more since then. ... 
Beside short time . . . with lots 
of fellows still out of work. High 
dividends and a bonus to executives 
didn’t prevent the depression in 
1929. . . . And prosperity won’t 
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return until workers can buy what 
the factories can make. 

Magnate—Well, I may as well tell 
you . . . when the directors voted 
my bonus they discussed a bonus 
for the men, too. But they won't 
consider it while there’s talk of 
trouble in the plant. 

Tom—(Muttering) Or too much 
union activity, either. 

Bill—A bonus isn’t a wage increase, 
Mr. Magnate. You can’t run a 
business on a bonus, and you can’t 
run a family on one either. It’s 
the steady income that counts. 
(Rising, the Committee rising with 
him) That’s our story, Mr. Mag- 
nate. We asked for a ten per cent 
increase last time we were here. 
We’re not going to wait much 
longer. 

Magnate—Of course, I must consult 
the directors. . . . 

Bill—You’d better let us have your 
answer before ten o’clock tomor- 
row. That’s the zero hour. 

The Committee goes out. 

Magnate—(Picking up the pamphlet 
from the table that Bill has for- 
gotten) ‘‘Wage Negotiations—Do 
You Have the Facts?” (Leafing it) 
Employment . . . Pay rolls... 
Hours of work . . . Changes in 
prices and living costs . . . Pro- 
duction. . . Stocks and shipments 
. . . Company earnings and finan- 
cial conditions . . Humph! Well, 
business will be a different game if 
the workers go at things that way. 
They'll get their ten per cent all 
right, and we’re lucky to get off so 
easy. . . . And what’s more, they 
know it! 





NEARLY 9,000,000 STILL UNEMPLOYED 


OW that the preliminary re- 
ports of 1935 Censuses of 


trade and industry have be- 
come available, it has been possible to 
make a preliminary revision of the 
American Federation of Labor un- 
employment estimate. Final revision 
must be postponed until the final Cen- 
sus figures are available in all indus- 
tries covered. 

Our preliminary revision shows 
8,894,000 without work in industry 
or agriculture in October, 9,004,000 
in November and 8,917,000 in De- 
cember 1936. 

These figures show that although 


our productive industries are now ap- 
proaching normal, we have reached 
no more than the half way mark of 
reemployment. At the low point of 
depression, 34,850,000 men and 
women were at work in industry, agri- 
culture and normal government em- 
ployment; by December 1936 this 
figure had increased to 43,835,000, a 
gain of 8,985,000 jobs, but 8,917,000 
were still without normal work. 
Since our working population is in- 
creasing at the rate of about 500,000 
persons per year, industry must pro- 
vide for these new workers as well as 
those already unemployed. Thus since 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 


Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
Dec.! 


+7 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
January 


Atlanta 5 
Baltimore, 13 —4 
Birmingham 8 +136 
16 +23 

13 

14 

9 

12 

8 

7 

Io 

14 

7 

10 

19 

II 

21 

Philadelphia 14 

Pittsburgh 10 

San Antonio 6 

19 

13 

II 
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‘Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


All Other Trades 


Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease Part 
(-) time 
since all 
Dec. _ trades 
+12 15 
—16 15 
a 15 
+16 23 
+ 6 13 
— 8 23 
+17 28 
—25 23 
+26 20 
+ 8 3 
+ 4 22 
+81 25 
—-7 12 
+ 6 14 
28 
10 
34 
19 
16 
16 
16 
15 
1] 
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Building Trades 
Per cent 
increase 


(+) or 


decrease 


“J 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
January since January 
1937 Dec.! 1937 

58 I 

— II 

28 2 

27 13 

19 II 

33 
30 
32 
16 
IL 
25 
21 
12 
32 
41 
46 
65 
20 
26 
18 
16 
25 
30 
12 
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unem- 
ployed 
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the depression low point, March 
1933, nearly 2,250,000 workers have 
joined the ranks of those seeking em- 
ployment. This constant increase in 
our work force while industry is dis- 
placing workers with machines makes 
immediate reduction of work hours 


essential. 


Some help in providing for the un- 


American Federation of Labor Unemployment 


Estimates! 
Gainful 
Workers 

DN ed sividnavinnvarnrncionaes 48,056,000 
aS een ee eer rome 48,752,000 
MCAS ele lean ance uaeeone ee 49,417,000 
MNS Sa ictal aglentaawiee Reise 50,060,000 
EME Od alo' nasa an arpipie Sree ve NGhaeure 50,682,000 
Ra aetsa soa awwin o.4 wile erties 4-8 51,288,000 
_ANRONGEE Seer Pe arse nani nent 51,883, 863 
ee ee ee ee $2,476, 598 
1935 
BP atcss cconneer sks a cersewel 51,613,000 
Be aco eSd. calaoeneiesaewd 51,661,855 
MRC Achat ug se ausieneq sarken os $1,711,114 
Ee eee cert ae 51,760, 365 
RE ret ere errr 51,809,819 
SE ia hrs amacia Basis ones aee 51,859,246 
SE istic cmecints sae ae $1,908,798 
Mes pars aniee a ohonese a ea 51,958,012 
Re oer Tame ner $2,007,034 
SM etic daigl sain cesar aeeeee §2,056, 370 
1 RRS a een Si ere ge ere ae $2,105,706 
DE oops Sp ekGaxa code een $2,155,042 
1936 
a ee Re Gane as eGo ork ein $2,204,016 
| ere ee ere 52,252,990 
Ree pee oe te epee $2,301, 829 
ME oe Scone aps tines w sine ates 52,351,616 
MN tak Sar acess wee Roo §2,401, 568 
OIE: Sines ele ee ORE re ae $2,451,270 
OE Seperate, or crt reer 52,500,956 
EE eee ee eee cree $2,550,792 
RRS ee ee ree ere Pee $2,600,624 
EE eee eee ree $2,650,812 
MN Cie Gra sae ec rae ee rawerands $2,701, 381 
DR icra Se durannesawnesees $2,751,335 
1937 
Ads nea NeW agavaeek eae” Spclsimionwns 
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employed is now being given by old 
age pensions under the Social Security 


program and by Federal 
Administration scholarships to keep 
young persons in school and college. 
It has not thus far been possible to 
account for these items in our unem- 
ployment figures. They are not yet, 
however, reaching a large enough 


Number 
Employed 
46, 192,000 
43,982,000 
40,679,000 
36,878,000 
36,959,000 
39; 193, 000 
42,539,049 
425370, 586 


39,248, 684 
39, 568, 850 
39,799, 568 
40,201,014 
40, 301,939 
40,408, 648 
40,453,052 
4°, 765,339 
41,273,232 
41,575,945 
41,436,242 
41,436,073 


4°, 538 ,209 
40,676,197 
41, 103,260 
41,815,233 
42,126,613 
42,31 I ,760 
42,399,979 
42,803, 381 
43,383,551 
43,757,161 
43,697,789 
43,834,798 


Youth 


Trade Union 
Records? 
Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unem- 
Number ployed Part 
Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
1,864,000 acs 
4,779,000 14.5 +. 
8,738,000 19.1 19 
13,182,000 23.8 21 
13,723,000 24.3 ot 
12,095,000 20.9 24 
11, 344,814 18.5 22 
10, 106, 012* 13.3 22 
12, 364,316 21.0 23 
12,093,005 20.0 22 
11,911, 546 19.4 23 
11,559,351 18.7 ot 
II, 507,880 18.3 22 
11,450, 598 18.5 23 
11,455,746 19.4 21 
11,192,673 18.4 23 
10,733, 802 17.9 21 
10, 480,425 37.3 21 
10,669,464 16.7 22 
10,718,969 16.9 22 
11,665, 807 17.2 22 
11,576,793 16.7 21 
11,198, 569 16.2 21 
10, 536, 383 ee 21 
10,274,955 13.7 22 
10,139,510 12.8 33 
10, 101,877 12.3 19 
9,747,411 11.7 22 
9,217,073 11.2 21 
8,893,651 II.O 20 
9,003, 592 10.7 20 
8,916, 537* 11.1 21 
estas 11.6® 21 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 
2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 


* Preliminary. 
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number of our working population to Trade union figures for the first 
make important differences in our esti- half of January show the usual winter 
mate of the unemployed. increase in unemployment. 


Record for Nine Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 

Total 1928 i 11 11 116 13 «IF %I2 g 10 g 10 13 133 
All Trades 1929 1§ 1§ 4 2 II 9s = owe us S&S © 
1930 20 22 21 21 20 20 22 22 21 21 22 23 «21 

1931 27 27 26 «425 #25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 26 

1932 31 31 30 3% 31 32 34 33 32 31 32 34 32 

1933 35 34 34 33 33 3t 31 3t 29 «427 «428 «629 «BI 

1934 28 26 25 2 2 #25 «2 28 25 «+2 2 «27 ~«226 

1935 26 2 22 #2 «2 23 «+27 «#223 «20 «6200 ~62 6983 «(83 

1936 22 22 2 1 17 #17 #+17 «+4 «30«I2 «62 «6I4t 17 


1937 14* 
Total 1928 636 «39, 383A DsieCidQQ S287 
Building Trades 1929 30 33 340«(06290«C 26s stg: «16 S18 ot 2 Bs dwR_—so285G 


19390 938 #443 «41 «440: «0370 «037: «(39 39 38 3844S 40 
193 S51 §2 §2 50 48 48 50 51 52 53 54 59 §2 
1932 62 63 63 65 61 62 64 64 65 65 67 69 64 
1933 jo 71 72 #71 +68 66 67 66 63 62 63 62 67 
1934 58 55 55 58 57 55 57 60. 58 56 56 57 57 
1935 60 61 59 57 54 SI St 48 45 47 46 48 52 
1936 so 52 49 4 34 28 27 #25 «2% 21 23 «26 33 
1937 29° 

Total 1928 18 16 16 12 12 10 13 

Metal Trades 1929 8 S$ 97 § 5 s 6 
1930 1§ 11 18 I9 I9 Ig 2 23 21 25 #+%2§ 2 
1931 28 29 «#27 «290628 «631 O32 zs ts 8B 8S 


9 8 8 7 7 #W 
7 
20 
30 

1932 34 37 37 39 39 42 #45 #45 «46 46 46 46 42 
42 
25 
22 
12 


.* > & Se F 


1933 47 50 49 49 46 45 45 39 36 «636 «636 43 
1934 35 34 jo 2 25 22 24 25 27 27 «26 27 
1935 25 25 2% 23 23 23 «423 20 I9 I9 #18) 22 
1936 sw ww te w?e Se 12 Ir 10 Iof 33 


1937-11" 
Total 1928 ‘2s 8& B&B e 86 & &: £ £--4.3.-5 
Printing Trades 1929 eo @ © 4 32 2 6@ 84 3 © 2.84 © 
1930 cs ¢ © © © &¢ F © F FY FF DS F 
1931 Io 10 IF 2 4 m2 %13 #%14 #=+%14 #%14 %I5 I§ 133 
1932 17 18 17 1 18 «i 2m 22 2 2 I9 20 19 


1933 20 22 22 22 23 #23 «+23 «+2 22 #2 2 I9 22 
1934 19 19 18 8 17 «+17 «+17 «18 «17 «17 «17: «6 IB 
1935 7 1§ 1§ 4 4 %4 I5 #15 5 4 113 4 15 
1936 1§ 13 13 2 %W m2 2 2 IW 10 tof tof 12 


1937. —‘10* 
Total 1928 Io 10 II Ss eo € © &@ 6 93» & 9 
All Other Trades 1929 12 II 8 a: ¢© ¢- FF. 7 7 7 9 Io 8 


1990 12 13 13 #12 13 1 16 16 14 13 15 15 14 
1931 19 17 1 16 15 16 17 16 16 16 18 2 17 
1932 21 19 18 #4 20 2 23 «+22 2 18 %I9 #21 20 
1933 22 21 22 2 22 2% 2 I9 #22 #+%16 #18 2 20 
1934 19 17 16 16 16 I9 22 22 17 16 I9 2 18 
1935 20 17 15 4 16 I9 #22 I9 16 15 16 I9 17 
1936 1 #17 #+17 «+1 #1 %& 1 12 I IO 10 12f 1 
1937 12° 

t Revised. 
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Tue History OF THE HAYMARKET 
Arrair, by Henry David. Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1936. 579 pages. Price 
$4.00. Reviewed by Joel Seidman, 
Brookwood Labor College. 


On May 4, 1886, a bomb was 
thrown at police in Haymarket Square 
in the city of Chicago. It killed one 
officer immediately and wounded more 
than 60, of whom six later died of 
their injuries. This dramatic and un- 
fortunate incident, popularly known 
as the Haymarket Riot, gave rise to 
the first great red scare in this coun- 
try’s history, and created a group of 
labor martyrs whose memory is re- 
spected throughout the world. The 
bomb placed the entire labor move- 
ment on the defensive, and had an un- 
fortunate effect upon the eight-hour 
movement then in progress. Four an- 
archist leaders were hanged for the 
crime, though there was not a shred 
of evidence to connect any of them 
with it. Their hanging can only be 
described as a judicial murder. 

The Chicago anarchists of the 
1880’s were a group of sincere but 
misguided men, who saw in force the 
only instrument whereby the wrongs 
of labor could be remedied. Mostly 
of German birth or descent, they were 
a product of the ruthless oppression 
in Germany of the last century and 
the bitter exploitation of labor in this 
country. Force, they held, could only 
be met with force; especially did they 
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praise the revolutionary virtues of 
dynamite. Partly in the hope that 
the eight-hour strikes might lead to 
an uprising and hasten the social rev- 
olution, the Chicago anarchists threw 
themselves energetically into the 
shorter hour movement that reached 
its peak on May 1, 1886. 

The Haymarket meeting had been 
called by Chicago unions to protest 
against police brutality against strik- 
ers at the McCormick Harvester fac- 
tory the day before. The meeting 
was peaceful and relatively small, and 
the anarchist speakers were rather 
temperate in tone. A threatened 
storm caused probably three-fourths 
of the 1,200 or 1,300 listeners to 
leave, and the final speaker was con- 
cluding his remarks when a column of 
180 police appeared. Their head com- 
manded the crowd to disperse and the 
speakers were preparing to obey 
when the fateful bomb was thrown. 

The reign of terror that followed 
swept away all reason and sanity. The 
press of the country howled for blood. 
Eight active anarchists were placed on 
trial for their lives, charged with mur- 
der. The only evidence against them 
was that they had advocated the use 
of force, and that some of them had 
participated in the meeting as speak- 
ers or members of the audience. One 
of them, it was proved, had manu- 
factured bombs, and possibly the 
bomb exploded on the Haymarket 
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was of his making. Yet the actual 
thrower was never apprehended, and 
today his identity is as much a mys- 
tery as it was half a century ago. 

The legal theory on which the eight 
defendants were tried and found 
guilty is illuminating. The prosecu- 
tion assumed that a general conspir- 
acy, to which these eight were parties, 
existed to overthrow the social order 
and destroy the legal authorities. The 
bomb, the state further assumed, was 
thrown by a member of the conspiracy. 
If that unknown thrower had been 
instigated by the defendants in pur- 
suance of the conspiracy, they were 
accessories to the crime, and as guilty 
as the principal. But the principal was 
never identified, no connection be- 
tween him and the defendants was 
ever shown, and the “‘conspiracy” was 
scarcely more than a belief in a com- 
ing violent social revolution. On that 
theory and on the evidence produced, 
every anarchist in the country was 
equally responsible, and could as eas- 
ily have been convicted. 

The eight anarchists were indicted 
for murder, but they were actually 
convicted of having been active an- 
archists. The evidence proved no 
guilt on their part. “A biased jury, 
a prejudiced judge, perjured evidence, 
an extraordinary and _ indefensible 
theory of conspiracy, and the temper 
of Chicago led to the conviction,” the 
author concludes. Nevertheless seven 
of the eight were sentenced to be 
hanged, and the remaining one was to 
be imprisoned for 15 years. Four 
were actually hanged, one committed 
suicide, and the surviving three were 
pardoned by the liberal Governor Alt- 
geld in 1893. Samuel Gompers, who 
bitterly opposed the doctrines of the 
anarchists, nevertheless saw in their 
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conviction a travesty upon justice, 
and worked earnestly to save them. 

Henry David, of the Department 
of History in the College of the City 
of New York, has done an excellent 
piece of work in this volume. He 
has presented a thorough picture of 
the economic background of the affair, 
and an admirable description of the 
trial and its aftermath. His scholar- 
ship has been thorough enough to 
satisfy the most exacting, and yet the 
volume is distinctly readable. He 
disagrees with most labor historians 
in that he ascribes to the bomb a much 
less injurious effect upon the eight 
hour movement. 

In one minor respect, however, his 
appraisal of the Haymarket affair is 
faulty, or else his language has been 
unfortunate. “In precipitating the 
noteworthy political movement on the 
part of labor in 1886-1887”, he 
writes, “the Haymarket bomb had its 
most positive effect upon the Ameri- 
can labor movement. . . . The success 
in Chicago was matched by the Henry 
George campaign in New York City.” 
This implies that the George cam- 
paign was somehow due to the Hay- 
market affair. As a matter of fact 
it had its immediate cause in the 
Theiss boycott and extortion convic- 
tion in New York, and its underlying 
cause in the general labor upheaval 
of the year. 


Wuat VEBLEN TAuGHT. Selections 
from the Writings of Thorstein 
Veblen. Edited by Wesley C. 
Mitchell. The Viking Press. New 
York City. 1936. Pp. xlix 503. 
Price, $3.00. Reviewed by Mollie 
Ray Carroll. 

“To begin where Veblen began: 

In a society where money-making is 
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the commonly accepted test of success 
in life .. . we wish to seem well-to-do 
... we like goods that look expensive, 
we keep up with the changing styles 
however uncomfortable they may be, 
. we teach our children accom- 
plishments that are elegant because 
they are costly. Our sense of beauty 
is stamped with the dollar sign. .. . 
Though born with an instinct of work- 
manship which makes futility disa- 
greeable, we get satisfaction from con- 
spicuous waste. Though active 
creatures, we practice conspicu- 
ous leisure, or make our wives 
... do it for us... . Money making 
both promotes and obstructs the fun- 
damental task of getting a living.” 

In this way Dr. Mitchell sums up 
the ideas of the man who has made 
unique contribution to understanding 
of our present economic world. Veb- 
len has frequently been thought dif- 
ficult to read, and his works are scat- 
tered through many volumes. The 
editor has selected out the most sig- 
nificant of these writings and has 
brought them together into easily 
usable form. 

Workers should know this man 
who taught us to see the difference 
between making things that people 
need and making money, who pointed 
out that limiting production was often 
good business. The selected writings 
in this volume help us to see how ma- 
chines are affecting us, how money 
creates false standards of leisure and 
spending, and what the spirit of tech- 
nically equipped workmanship could 
do to subordinate money to its proper 
place in production. 

This book does not make its appeal 
through attempting to dilute or to 
translate into simpler language the 
writings of Veblen. It selects from 


the prolific writings of this, one of 
our greatest American economists, 
and arranges the material in orderly 
sequence. In this way we have a 
clearer picture of the ideas he was 
shaping throughout his extraordi- 
narily active and creative lifetime. 
The book is a consistent statement of 
economic society as Veblen saw it. 
Those ideas are enormously useful 
to workers who are trying to under- 
stand the complex industrial and finan- 
cial system in which they have to earn 
their living. 


Books for Wage Earners—For In- 
dividual Reading or Use By a 
Study Circle 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE CON- 
STITUTION. Robert E. Cushman, 
Cornell University, a Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, Price ro cents. 


A concise, definite analysis of the 
problem created by the nullification 
of social welfare and New Deal legis- 
lation by the Supreme Court. De- 
cisions and New Deal measures are 
reviewed as well as proposals to free 
ourselves from the barriers created 
by court decisions. 


NATIONAL Home LiprRary SERIES. 
25 cents each; cloth binding. 


This Home Library is a remarka- 
ble and successful effort to make 
available at prices reasonable for 
many groups books for all members 
of the family. Both in its Jacket 
Library—paper bound volumes at 15 
cents each—and in the cloth bound 
series, there are republications of the 
best literature of all ages, including 
Treasure Island for the boys, Alice in 
Wonderland for girls and adults, 
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Sherlock Holmes, Kipling’s Tales, 
Keats poems, Cyrano de Bergerac. 
The following volumes are of special 
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Hans Brinker. Mary Mapes Dodge. 

Money AND ITs Power. Winslow & Broug- 
ham. 

PLaIn TALK. John W. Studebaker. 





































Brass TACKs. 


Mason. 


Moulton. 


and Goldmark. 


TION. 


titles: 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
IVANHOE. 


interest to wage earners: 


THE Lonc Roap. Arthur E. Morgan. 
BRANDEIS AND THE MODERN STATE. 


OTHER PeopLe’s Money. L. D. Brandeis. BRANDEIS AND THE Mopern State. A. T. 
David Cushman Coyle. Mason. 
INCOME AND Economic Procress. Harold G. 
a S. Moulton. 
Uncommon SEnszE. David Cushman Coyle. 
H. G. Beprock. Wm. E. Borah. 


INCOME AND EcoONOMIC PRoGREss. 


UNCOMMON SENSE. 
DENMARK—DEMOCRACY IN ACTION. Brandeis 


JEFFERSON, CORPORATIONS AND THE CONSTITU- 
Charles A. Beard. 


Following is a complete list of 


Cloth bindings 25c each. 


TALEs By LEO ToLsToy. 
THE QUEEN PEDAUQUE. 
A TALE oF Two CITIEs. 
SALAMMBO. Gustave Flaubert. 


Walter Scott. 
HAMLET. Shakespeare. 

THE CONDUCT oF LIFE. 

TALES BY RuDYARD KIPLING. 

Tue New Spirit. Havelock Ellis. 
WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE. 


THE Lonc Roap. Arthur E. Morgan. 
Her Son’s Wire. Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 





THE COMPLETE PoETICAL WorKs OF JOHN 
KEAts. 
THe Opysszy oF Homer. ‘Translated by 
Samuel Butler. 
DEMOCRACY IN DENMARK. 
Brandeis. 
Part I. Democracy in Action; Part II. The 
Folk High School. 
JEFFERSON, CORPORATIONS AND THE CONSTI- 
TuTION. Charles A. Beard. 
ADVENTURES OF ToM SAWYER. 
mens. 
Horace Mann: His IpgAs AND IDEALS. 
Elmer Morgan. 
WEALTH AGAINST COMMONWEALTH. Henry 
D. Lloyd. 
When ordering please add s5¢ per volume 
postage. 


David Cushman Coyle. 


Goldmark and 





Samuel Cle- 


Anatole France. Joy 


Charles Dickens. 


Daniel Defoe. 


R. W. Emerson. 

These publications are obtainable through Na- 
tional Home Library, Dupont Circle Apt. 
Washington, D. C. 


OUT OF SOME SHINING BRIGHTNESS 


Out of some shining brightness was I borne 
Not knowing whence nor whither, only this: 
Infinite beauty held me, and the bliss 

Of wings and faces spread against the morn; 
Not such as quaintly once were wont to adorn 
Some olden book of hours for a queen’s prayer, 
With grace of folded hands and floating hair, 
With wings of gold, and jewels bravely worn; 
But spread against the watches of the sky 

A host of faces in a blaze of light 

Sang praises without end, yea endless praise, 
Shouting and singing, till eternity 

Held one vast music of supreme delight, 

A hymn of joy remembered all my days. 


—SISTER MAris STELLA. 











ALABAMA 


Carbon Hill. — Wage increases 
have been granted to some of the 
workers on the Bankhead Homestead 
at Jasper. The work week has not 
been lengthened. Three hundred 
workers have been laid off by the 
WPA. Employers are not hiring 
workers over 45 years of age. We 
are trying to line up all workers in 
the organization of their craft.— 
John Lillich. 

Florence.—Building tradesmen are 
trying for a wage increase in the TVA 
area. Organized workers have not 
had hours of work increased. The 
TVA has laid off several thousand 
men since July. Some have been 
placed in new locations, others have 
left the area entirely—Luther S. 
Bailey. 

Sheffield. —_ Members of the 
Plumbers Local Union No. 760 re- 
ceived an increase in pay from $1.00 
to $1.25 an hour. Hours in the tex- 
tile mills have been lengthened to 
nine and ten hours a day. We still 
have a large number out of work. We 
are trying to reorganize the molders 
and butchers. At Decatur efforts are 





2Data in this section is from organizers’ re- 
ports for December. 
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being made to unionize the barbers 
and retail clerks. We are overcom- 
ing some of the propaganda put out 
by the Chamber of Commerce.—Sam 
E. Roper. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix.—A charter has been ap- 
plied for a union of refrigeration serv- 
ice men. Two open meetings have 
been held for the organization of 
retail clerks and butchers. Efforts 
are also being made to organize the 
laundry workers and it looks as if our 
try will be successful. The Building 
Trades Council is putting on a pro- 
gram over the air once each week. 
Printers received an increase of 5 


cents an hour.—J. W. Kindred. 
ARKANSAS 


Helena. — Our automobile wood 
parts plant gave a second bonus this 
year to 800 employees. The Chi- 
cago Mill and Lumber Company gave 
a $ per cent increase in wages. Other 
firms gave Christmas bonuses to their 
employees. The work week has not 
been lengthened since NRA, but 
there is considerable overtime being 
worked. The state law only allows a 
working day not over ten hours, but 
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the employees signed a petition for 
longer hours and this was granted, so 
workers could have the overtime. 
Unless we succeed in educating 
workers in unionism this is what we 
will have. Our unemployment is 
great among common labor. We have 
many who come in off farms and 
crowd the city unemployed. These 
farm laborers will work for anything 
the employer offers. Our mill gates 
are crowded every shift. There is 
a great deal of improvement in the 
employment of skilled workers. Our 
relief problem is very bad. We are 
in need of funds to carry on and help 
the helpless. Our organization ac- 
tivities are limited, as wages are small, 
cost of living high. It seems to be 
the practice among employers not to 
hire men over 45 or 50. Even on 
relief work abled bodied men from 


58 to 60 have been let out for the 
least reason.—J. H. Gore. 


CALIFORNIA 


Santa Ana.—We need more money 
for PWA jobs—several jobs have 
been lined up if Government money 
can be obtained. Efforts are being 
made to organize packing house 
workers. A local of plumbers has 
just been installed—Norris Stone. 

San Pedro.—Fish cannery workers 
received an increase in wages rang- 
ing from 5 to 15 cents an hour. Vari- 
ous unions are affected by the mari- 
time strike. Relief is adequate. Or- 
ganizing plans are under way by the 
teamsters, warehousemen and _ fish 
cannery workers, and agreements 
have been secured by the fish cannery 
workers and wholesale grocery ware- 
housemen.—Barney Culpepper. 
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FLORIDA 
Lakeland.—Hours have been 


lengthened in the retail store. Un- 
employment had decreased with the 
opening of the packing houses and 
canning plants. A local union of 
hotel and restaurant employees and 
a central labor union has been formed. 
Prospects are bright for the unioniza- 
tion of teamsters and cleaners and 


dyers—Frank Walker. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta.—Sears, Roebuck and 
Company is paying a bonus amount- 
ing to the pay of two weeks down to 
a half week’s salary, according to 
length of service. Through the ef- 
forts of the common laborers’ union 
laborers on PWA work have received 
an increase of five cents an hour in 
pay. Some of the non-union contrac- 
tors doing FHA home building are 
working 9 and 1o hours a day with 
wages far below the union scale. The 
unemployment problem at present is 
not very serious as the WPA projects 
are taking on most of the non-union 
workers and we have been fortunate 
in placing our union men on private 
work. We have no union labor on 
relief or WPA. The carpenters and 
hod carriers are carrying on a very 
effective organizing campaign. The 
Central Labor Union organizing com- 
mittee, with the writer as chairman, is 
attempting to organize the confec- 
tionery workers, teamsters and filling 
station attendants. The hod carriers 
and common laborers have secured 
strictly union conditions on two large 
PWA projects, amounting to a total 
of more than $180,000.—H. H. 
Stewart. 
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Rossville. — Textile workers have 
organizing plans under way. Many 
are still out of work but conditions are 
slowly improving. Our relief is not suf- 
ficient to care for the unemployed. An 
oral agreement was recently reached 
with the American Thread Company 
at Dalton settling a six week’s strike 
for wage increase—the increase was 
granted with agreement to deal with 
employees through their representa- 
tives. Old rate doffers received 
$12.00 per week; twister hands, 
$12.80—new rate, doffers, $14.00; 
twister hands $15.25.—C. D. 
Puckett. 


ILLINOIS 


Bloomington.—Unemployment is 
much better than it was a month ago. 
Relief is fairly adequate. We are 
still working on the organization of 
workers in the Meadows Mfg. Com- 
pany, Hayes Custers Stove Foundry, 
American Foundry and Furnace Com- 
pany and retail clerks—Wiley H. 
Henline. 

Carbondale.—The American 
Pants Company is trying to force a 
10 per cent wage cut on employees. 
Unemployment is still serious with 
us. Ninety per cent of union mem- 
bers are working but we have no 
signed agreements.—J. E. Hurt. 

East St. Louis——Where the major 
oil companies lease their filling sta- 
tions the hours are increased from 
eight to fourteen per day. Where we 
are organized this condition does nct 
exist. November 10 the writer placed 
a charter in Granite City for a Filling 
Station Attendants’ and Warehouse 
Employees’ Union No. 20340 with 
60 members. This union is about to 
draw up a contract.—Fred Olds. 
Greenville—Carpenters have ad- 
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vanced their wage scale from 70 to 85 
cents an hour. Relief is adequate. 
A move has been talked of trying to 
unite the building trades by agree- 
ment. There has been no discrim- 
ination against workers 40 or 45 years 
of age.—C. E. Riley. 

Herrin.—Under a new agreement 
the clerks received a 10 per cent wage 
increase. While WPA projects are 
still going, unemployment is not a 
problem. Relief is adequate. Build- 
ing of Government bridges will take 
care of a number of carpenters and 
laborers. Almost all calls are for 
workers under 40 years of age. No- 
body wants an older man regardless 
of qualifications. Hotel workers and 
filling station attendants seem fearful 
of losing their jobs if they join a 
union.—W. A. Pace. 

Kewanee.—Those without work 
are put on the PWA sanitary sewer 
system and street work. Those need- 
ing relief are on the county lists.— 
Ben P. Gast. 

Waukegan.—The local industries 
have increased their payrolls from 5 
to 10 per cent. Working hours have 
been lengthened in practically all of 
the large industries, some working 
their employees from 48 to 60 hours 
a week. There is very little unem- 
ployment—the factories have been 
busy, the building trades have been 
quite busy, and this with a few PWA 
projects going on makes the future 
outlook bright. We are always busy 
organizing the unorganized. We are 
now forming a union label league and 
are about to organize the automobile 
mechanics.—George Nordstrom. 


INDIANA 


Marion.—There have been very 
few wage increases, but quite a few 
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bonus checks were given at Christmas. 
Unemployment is still a serious prob- 
lem with us.—Alvin Barrett. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—Machinists are or- 
ganizing in the local shops here. We 
have some WPA and PWA projects 
that help give work to the unem- 
ployed.—L. C. Schuknecht. 

Muscatine.—There has been a wage 
increase for sash and door workers 
in factories and hours have been 
increased to 14 a day to fill orders on 
hand. Carpenters are planning an 
organization drive. They have cut 
down relief about one-half and old 
men are left to starve or beg. Build- 
ing has picked up quite a bit—J. U. 
Rehmel. 


KANSAS 


Wichita.—We are quietly interest- 
ing several groups in organization. 
Quite a few have been laid off by the 
WPA. Company unions are being 
organized by employers. —O. H. 
Blase. 


KENTUCKY 


Wayland.—Some firms gave 
Christmas bonuses. The Pikesville 
Bakery Company recently signed a 
new contract with the bakery workers 
carrying a wage increase. Generally 
speaking, relief is adequate. Me- 
chanics in Pikesville have recently ap- 
plied for a charter. It is hard for 
men from 40 to 45 to get a job with 
any coal company in this vicinity.— 


Noble Hobbs. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—Unemployment is still 
a serious problem here. We are tak- 
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ing in members in all the unions at 
every meeting. Except in rare cases, 
in the shoe industry and for carpen- 
try work, they want men not over 30 
years old. Carpenters expect to ne- 
gotiate an agreement for 1937 carry- 
ing a $1.00 per hour scale. We have 
no trouble now in getting members in- 
to unions, as they find it is for their 
mutual protection in maintaining 
wages and hours.—John T. Tucker. 
South Hadley Falls—Textile 
workers received wage increase of 10 
per cent; papermakers, 5 per cent; 
Note Blank Book Company workers, 
7% per cent and in the smaller shops 
some wage increases were made. 
Papermakers’ work week was in- 
creased from forty to forty-eight 
hours. A lot of people are still out 
of work. Hotel and_ restaurant 
workers, teamsters and papermakers 
have organization campaigns in prog- 
ress.-—Michael J. McLain. 
Westfield—Some workers have 
received wage increase of 5 per cent, 
while others got a bonus. In the bi- 
cycle industry the hours have been 
shortened. The unemployment prob- 
lem is not as bad. Organization of 
the bicycle workers still continues. 
Laundry workers are now in the proc- 
ess of organizing. I am assisting 
the barbers—we had five unfair shops 
and now have four. Fear of loss of 
employment is the chief obstacle to 
organizing.—Benjamin G. Hull. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—Bakery drivers are 
organizing. New agreements have 
been made for workers in the ice 
cream industry. Employers are still 
trying to keep workers from joining 
unions by promising to give them in- 
creases in pay.—Patrick J. Corcoran. 
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MISSOURI 


Springfield—Nearly all of the 
building crafts have obtained ade- 
quate wage increases. Notable among 
these is a general wage increase to 
all classifications of building laborers 
from 5 to 20 cents per hour. Most 
of the skilled workmen’s wages ad- 
vanced from $1.10 to $1.25 an hour. 
The work week has not been length- 
ened in the organized industries. The 
mass production industries have 
stopped such tactics as increasing 
working hours because of fear of 
extensive organization drives. Un- 
employment is not a serious problem. 
Due to the drought last summer a 
great many farm hands are coming 
to town. This is causing a minor crisis, 
but will be solved when the time 
comes to plant crops. Relief seems 
to be more than adequate. We still 
hope to organize the 2,000 garment 
workers. There are many cases of 
discrimination against men over 45 
years of age. Over go per cent of 
our contractors have signed our 
blanket agreement, based on several 
model agreements. There still re- 
mains many problems to be worked 
out before the contract can be placed 
in effect—J. R. Andrews. 


MONTANA 


Lewistown.—All unions are taking 
in members. Our agreements with 
the same wages stand for another 
year. We have PWA work costing 
$89,000. A new gypsum plant is 
being erected, the largest west of Chi- 
cago and costing $10,000 to build. 
All men are employed and only a few 
women are idle. We elected four 


good union men to the Legislature. 
—Charles Coleman. 
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NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—The work week has been 
lengthened in some stores and smaller 
businesses. Unemployment is very 
serious, especially is this true since the 
reduction of WPA. We have had 
three years of serious drouth and 
thousands of otherwise self support- 
ing citizens are now destitute and it 
really hurts to talk with these once 
proud happy American citizens that 
are now through no fault of their own 
thrown on the scrap heap to shift for 
themselves with no work in sight for 
them. There is no adequate relief to 
take care of these people. Several 
groups are about ready to organize. 
The majority of employers will not 
employ men or women over 40 or 45 
years of age. This is a serious thing 
to throw these people on the mercy 
of others after they have given the 
best part of their lives to society. The 
pressmen’s union has signed a three 
year contract with nine employers, 
all commercial shops.—Britt Pryor. 

Omaha.—Painters received a wage 
increase from 80 to 90 cents per hour 
and the 40-hour week. In some 
establishments hours have been 
lengthened. Teamsters and cleaners 
have organization plans in progress. 
There is a tendency to hire younger 
men.—Jos. L. Gross. 


NEW JERSEY 


Cedar Knolls.—Hosiery workers 
are very active in this vicinity. The 
Woolworth Stores are being picketed 
as they are selling non-union products. 
Membership is increasing in the build- 
ing trades. Efforts are being made to 
reestablish former wages that were 
in effect before the depression by all 
the building craftsmen.—Aaron B. 
Losey. 
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Secausus. — Telephone employees 
have received wage increases. Work 
in the building trades has picked up. 
Unorganized workers have longer 
hours. Unemployment is not as seri- 
ous as it was this time last year. While 
not openly opposing the hiring of 
workers from 40 to 45 years of age, 
yet it is mostly young people that are 
finding work.—Robert R. Doyle. 


NEW YORK 


Norfolk.—The work week has 
been lengthened to six days a week 
but with no increase in employment. 
Unemployment is still serious. Relief 
is adequate. A few older men have 


been laid off but married men with 
families have been given preference 
and single men and boys discharged 
when it becomes necessary to reduce 
the working force—Jay M. Clarke. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville—Some of the city em- 
ployees have had a raise of about 10 
per cent. The unemployment situa- 
tion is much improved. Relief is ade- 
quate. Several of our industrial plants 
will not employ men over 35. Street 
railway employees and bus drivers 
have perfected a verbal agreement 
whereby all employees must belong 
to the union and attend at least one 
meeting a month and keep themselves 
in good standing by paying all dues 
and assessments.—W. B. Plemmons. 

Durham.—A 10 per cent wage in- 
crease was granted employees of the 
Erwin Mills. We have two mills 
working employees over forty hours 
—one a silk throwing plant where 
workers have to promise they will not 
join a union before they go to work. 
They are paid 20 cents anhour. This 
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plant has been in operation about four 
months—they hire all workers 
through the State Employment Office 
where an applicant is asked if he or 
she belongs to a union and only appli- 
cants between the ages of 18 and 22 
are considered. If they are sent to 
this plant they must promise not to 
join a union. ‘When the Luvise Hos- 
iery Mill reopened, it started operat- 
ing on a fifty hour week basis with a 
wage cut. At one time this mill was 
98 per cent organized. Textile 
workers report good progress in or- 
ganizing through the personal contact 
method.—M. T. Elmore. 


OHIO 
Lima.—The Ohio Steel Foundry 


Company gave a I0 per cent increase 
in pay. In some plants employees are 
working fifty, sixty and seventy hours 
a week. Our unemployment is only 
serious as regards unskilled workers. 
Direct relief is paying only a small 
sum for the support of those out of 
work. Plumbers, painters and rail- 
road shop craftsmen have organizing 
plans underway.—Alfred T. Murphy. 

Springfield.—This city gained un- 
enviable nation-wide reputation im- 
mediately following the November 
election when the public schools closed 
because voters refused to approve an 
extra mill levy. A special election was 
called for Thursday, Dec. 10, and the 
voters reversed their former action, 
adopting a 3-mill levy for two years. 
The Trades and Labor Assembly, 
always a pronounced advocate of the 
public school system, endorsed both 
the original and subsequent levy. Its 
officers served on the important civic 
committees in charge of the levy at 
the special election. Among them 

















were President P. J. Maher, Vice 
President Walter Knapp, Secretary 
Morris C. Taylor, Treasurer E. E. 
Forrer and C. C. Hoefle. The local 
Federation of Teachers, an A. F. of 
L. affiliate, co-operated through its 
oficers. I. R. Kuenzli, of the 
Teachers’ Federation, represented 
the central body at the Tampa Con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. 

Work has greatly increased in 
Springfield in the last month. The 
A. F. of L. index now is 105 as com- 
pared to 1929. The International 
Harvester Company has made a hori- 
zontal increase in wages. Bonuses 
have been granted by the Crowell 
Publishing Company, E. C. Denton 
Company, Penney Company, Boston 
Store, and a number of other estab- 
lishments. Several large building con- 
tracts, involving expenditures of more 
than $2,000,000 are being gotten 
under way or are in progress. Building 
trades unions are pressing to have 
the work done under union condi- 
tions. There is a scarcity of workers 
in some building trades. Larger in- 
dustries are observing the 40-hour 
work week. Smaller enterprises in 
many instances are “‘chiseling.”’ Ohio’s 
Minimum Wage Law has been upheld 
by the Federal District Court. State 
Industrial Relations Director O. B. 
Chapman is taking steps to enforce 
the law. His first effort will be in 
the dry cleaning industry. Others to 
follow are laundries, hotels and re- 
tail stores. Employers are again en- 
deavoring to have passed an unem- 
ployment insurance law of their mak- 
ing. They oppose the “pool” type 
plan. Special session of the General 
Assembly has been called. There are 
thousands of unorganized wage 
earners in Springfield and vicinity that 
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should be organized. This is true of 
both the skilled and _ semi-skilled 
trades—in building, metal and print- 
ing trades. The Trades and Labor 
Assembly, through its Organization 
Committee, is giving serious atten- 
tion tothe problem. All of the trades 
involved have organizing committees. 
It is the usual policy of industry in 
this city to instruct employment man- 
agers not to employ persons above 40 
years of age. Exception is made to 


skilled workers.—C. W. Rich. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—The Home Dressed 
Meat Company granted raises of 11 
per cent to low paid workers and 5 per 
cent to men in the higher brackets. The 
work week has been lengthened in the 
silk industry. Unemployment is seri- 
ous as far as young people are con- 
cerned. This part of the unemployed 
is augmented each year by the gradua- 
tion from high schools of approxi- 
mately 1,000 pupils and these are 
put on the streets with but few jobs. 
There are hundreds of youths and 
middle aged men who are living at 
home or are receiving a pittance 
from the county and charity. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad put to work 
in their shops in Altoona 700 men in 
September and October—the require- 
ments for these new men were that 
they be between the ages of 20 and 
25, be physically fit, live in Altoona 
and be the sons of employees. Butcher 
workmen report new agreement.— 
I. M. Crossman. 

Bradford.—Oil refineries and man- 
ufacturing plants report wage in- | 
creases. The writer will make an 


effort to organize the truck drivers. 
—Nathan D. Whitford. 
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Carbondale.—The Hendrick Mfg. 


Company gave a 5 per cent wage in- 
crease to all employees. It is re- 
ported that some textile mills are in- 
creasing the working week. With the 
cooperation of the State and Federal 
Department of Labor, by means of a 
strike we were able to increase tex- 
tile wages from $3.00 a week to 
$11.60 and also a rate of 36 cents an 
hour for night shifts. Unemploy- 
ment is still serious. A Federal Labor 
Union has just been organized. All 
railroads hiring will not hire men over 
45 years of age.—C. Omar Fitch. 
Scranton.—Printers renewed con- 
tracts with slight wage increase. The 
work week has not been lengthened. 
Unemployment is serious, except 
among certain building trades. It is 
almost impossible to get on relief. 
Textile workers are reorganizing. 
Bakery workers are now working on 
one large bakery—they have already 
signed up three—Thomas F. Coyne. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Gaffney.—An increase amounting 
to 334 per cent was given to textile 
employees December first—this in- 
crease raised the pay from 35 to 45 


cents per forty-hour week. Food, 
clothing and fuel increased 5 per cent. 
Thus increased costs of living absorb 
the pay increase. All of the Hamrick 
group of the textile mills are running 
their plants three full shifts, each 
shift working 46 hours per week. 
Despite the fact that the cotton mills 
are running full time, the increase in 
the number of machines leaves a great 
number unemployed. Low wages, 
intimidation, discrimination, company 
stores, company owned houses, etc, 
are what we are up against when we 
go to organize.—J. H. Palmer. 
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TEXAS 


Henderson.—Attempts are being 
made to organize all non-union work- 
ers and we have been successful in 
forming a union of hod carriers, 
This town did not know anything 
about Organized Labor until the lat- 
ter part of 1933.—William A. Mat- 
thews. 


UTAH 


Ogden.—The cutting down of the 
PWA allotment is very serious and 
union labor is being penalized. We 
plan to establish a central labor union 
at Brigham City.—R. H. Fuller. 

Standardville-—Contracts are be- 
ing offered to garage owners and 
laundries carrying increased wages 
for workers in those industries. Ma- 
chinists are on strike but we look for 
a settlement of the difficulty shortiy. 
Retail clerks, service station attend- 
ants and all other workers not under 
agreement are working longer hours 
than they did under the NRA. Un- 
employment is still very serious 
caused by seasonal work of the 
miners. We are reorganizing retail 
clerks and are organizing the elec- 
tricians, motion picture operators and 
service station attendants. It is very 
hard for men over 45 years of age to 
find work.—John C. Forrester. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle—To the knowledge of the 
writer no wage increases have been 
granted, but in some cases hours have 
been shortened to make up for it. 
Many local unions have gained on the 
shorter hour program. Relief is ade- 
quate. All unions are making a drive 
for membership. The barbers have 
organized and placed 308 cards in 
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shops in the past 90 days.—William 
F. Kilby. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—There has been a 
general increase of 5 to 7 per cent 
in wages in the chemical industry. 
Many other industries and firms 
granted bonuses to their employees 
just before Christmas. The work 
week has been lengthened in non- 
union laundries and dry cleaning 
plants, also in some of the non-union 
retail stores. Unemployment is not 
serious here. We have a surplus of 
common labor but so far this has 
been taken care of by the WPA. 
While relief is not what it should be, 
there has been no suffering except in 
rare cases which have been over- 
looked. Central Labor Union and 
the locals have become quite active 
in organization work and report in- 
creased membership. It is generally 
understood that men over 45 years of 
age are not wanted by the large in- 
dustries. It is reported that the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Company will not hire anyone over 
35 years of age. In the organization 
of the chemical industry we face the 
problem of the company union.— 
Thomas Cairns. 

Fairmont.—In the unorganized in- 
dustries hours have been increased 
from eight to nine a day with the six- 
day week. Relief is not adequate and 
this condition is getting worse as 
workers are being removed from the 
relief rolls. Railroads will not em- 
ploy men over 45.—H. A. Alltop. 

Parkersburg. — Printers on the 
Parkersburg News and Sentinel re- 
ceived a wage increase. Several com- 
panies gave a small wage increase. 
WPA has relieved the unemployment 
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situation but when curtailed will be- 
come acute again. A local of print- 
ing pressmen has been installed.— 
C. F. Mehl. 

Princeton.—Locals have been in- 
stalled of carpenters, painters, plas- 
terers and bricklayers, fire fighters, 
plumbers and retail clerks. Our Cen- 
tral Labor Union is the organizing 
agency for the County and through 
it we urge the non-members to join 
the organization of their craft. We 
use the newspapers as much as pos- 
sible to describe our activities and 
accomplishments. Starting in Jan- 
uary we began to use the radio broad- 
casting station at Bluefield. Since 
returning from Tampa it has been 
necessary to call a strike in a laundry 
here. It lasted just one day with a 
complete victory for the workers, in- 
cluding a 100 per cent union shop, 
seniority rights, and a complete check- 
off of dues, fines and assessments and 
an increase in wages.—E. J. Preston. 

Welch.—Since the breakdown of 
the NRA, merchants in the grocery 
division increased hours from 48 to 
56 per week, in the dry goods divi- 
sion from 48 to 51. Until last month 
we had a shortage of skilled labor in 
the building trades. A reorganiza- 
tion of our central body is under way. 
—A. Rodriguez. 


WISCONSIN 


Eau Claire—Aluminum workers 
gained a wage increase of six cents 
an hour, rubber workers, 3 cents. 
The unemployment situation is better 
than it has been for some time. Re- 
lief is adequate. Membership in the 
aluminum and rubber workers’ unions 
is increasing rapidly. A verbal agree- 
ment was secured by the former.— 


Charles Burdick. 
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Racine.—A 2 cent an hour wage 
increase was given railway employees. 
Increase of $1.00 a week was granted 
to employees in the lower wage 
bracket at the Western Printing Com- 
pany. Appropriations are not large 
enough to furnish adequate relief. 
Any man discharged from a job can- 
not get relief and they take two-thirds 
of the earnings of any other member 
of the family and force them to sup- 
port the rest of the family. It is 
almost impossible for a man over 45 
years of age to get employment in 
private industry. County highway 
employees received an increase in 
wages and also two weeks’ vacation 
with pay.—John J. Lange. 


Sheboygan.—In the upholstering 
liné where contracts are in force, wage 
increases were secured. All but one 
company have agreements with the 
local. The Garton Toy Company 
works their employees 69 hours a 
week. Unemployment is still serious. 
The mayor has just cut the relief 
budget 50 per cent in the face of 
WPA layoffs to assure his re-election 
by saying he has reduced the taxes. 
Truck drivers, hod carriers and build- 
ing tradesmen all have organizing 
plans, such as mass meetings with 
good speakers, etc. Agreements have 
been secured by hod carriers, building 
laborers and upholsterers.—George 


A. Wolff. 
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